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It is evident to the most casual observer that the love of outdoor life 
by the American people increases with each year. ‘To prove this state- 
ment we have only to look back at the past summer and see that even 
with the wonderful advance which has been made in transportation it 
has been almost impossible to keep pace with the demands of the public. 
Crowded cars and boats give ample testimony of this. Numberless sum- 
mer homes have been built where once was the unbroken forest or the 
lenely shore. 

A vacation is no longer a luxury, but a necessity, and the practical 
business man realizes this when he plans a two-weeks’ rest for each of his 
employée. The numerous fresh-air funds, country homes for conva- 
lescent patients, and floating hospitals all point in the same direction: 
an outdoor life for a time, be it shorter or longer, for everybody. 

Realizing the benefit to be derived from such a life by people suffer- 
ing from certain diseases, as tuberculosis, many States and municipali- 
ties, as well as private corporations, have organized sanatoria for their 
care depending almost entirely for treatment upon fresh air added to 

diet. 

That this element enters largely into the treatment of those persons 
euffering from nervous diseases, as well as the insane, is a well-known 
History records that as early as 1854, in some of the stations of 
the Austrian army in Hungary, the plan was commenced of treating a 
portion of the patients under tents instead of in the permanent hospitals, 
and this was continued from spring to the end of autumn with very 
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Patients were allowed to remain until quite cold weather, and it 
was found that when the thermometer fell to freezing-point at night 


no bad results followed, and, singularly enough, the men themselve:, 
many of whom were severely ill, declined the offer of removal to the 


Dr. Kraus, an Austrian military surgeon, in his records of 18%! 
speaks of the excellent results following this treatment, especially in 
cases of typhoid, smallpox, and gunshot wounds, and strongly advocate: 
the use of tents for field hospitals in war. 

The usual objections raised, that tents are too hot, too cold, too 
exposed, or likely to be wet, he considers to be of no practical value. 

During the War of the Rebellion the example set in Hungary was 
followed on a gigantic scale, as the tent hospital was established under a 
great variety of conditions, and that it gave much satisfaction is evident 
by the strong commendation of the Surgeon-General of the United States 
Army, Dr. William A. Hammond. 

What, then, can be done for the patients in a large city hospital 
during the summer months? 

An answer to this question ‘may be found in a brief description of 
the tent system which has been used from time to time at the Boston City 
Hospital. 


brought here, folded, and kept for use. There is a telephone, and this 
tent, like all the others, is well lighted with electricity. 


hospital. 

The hospital is the fortunate possessor of a space of sodded land 
about four-fifths of an acre in extent, bounded on the north by the 
hospital buildings, with the two homes for nurses lying to the southwest, 
while to the east are huts for the isolation of suspected cases of smallpox. 

There are large and small tents, connected by platforms—a tent for 
the head nurse, one for commissary purposes, a marquee, and lavatory 
—accommodation in all for sixty patients, medical and surgical. 

In the main the appointments are the same for either service. The 
bedsteads are of iron, and the bedding is the same as that used in the 
wards. In fact, when the first transfers were made from the hospital the 
patients were brought out on their mattresses placed upon trucks, so 
that they were disturbed as little as possible. The surgical tent is dis- 
tinguished by its car for supplies and dressing-tables. 

The patients are furnished with bedside tables and chairs. There 
are the usual screens, chart-holders, card-racks, and, in fact, all the 
appurtenances to which both patient and nurse have become accustomed. 

The head nurse’s tent combines an office and linen and supply 
closet. It is fourteen by fourteen feet, and is furnished with a desk, 
tables, lockers, and shelves for supplies. All linen from the laundry is 
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The commissary tent is also fourteen by fourteen feet, and is fur- 
nished like the service room of a modern hospital in so far as is possible. 
Shelves for dishes, a sink with hot and cold water, oil-stove, refrigerator, 
and table for serving diets complete the appointments. The diets are 
brought from the hospital kitchen in covered tins and are served to the 
patients as quickly as possible. The sanitary arrangements are contained 
in a wooden structure which is screened from view and divided into 
toilet-rooms and lavatory proper, the latter containing ward crockery 
and disinfectant solutions. It is provided with a good supply of hot 
and cold water. 

Last, but not least in point of popularity, is the marquee, which 
serves a8 a sitting-room for convalescent patients. Many pleasant hours 
are passed there in reading and playing games. 

It has been found that the regular routine work of the hospital can 
be carried on as easily in the tents as in the wards. A force sufficient to 
carry on the work, systematically arranged, consists of a head nurse to 
take entire charge of both departments, a senior nurse, two junior nurses, 
and two orderlies for the day service of the surgical department, and the 
same for the medical department, together with a senior nurse and two 
orderlies by night. A porter, a wardmaid, and a woman to wash the 
floors and care for the lavatory are also requisite. Bedmaking, sweeping, 
dusting, patients’ toilets, serving of diets, and giving of all treatment 
follow in the accustomed manner. 

The general health of the nurses improves very much, and it has 
been the policy. to let as many as possible enjoy the benefit of a few 
weeks of tent life. As they themselves say, it is almost like having a 
vacation. They wear the Training-School uniform, but are provided 
with sailor hats. 

While the same deportment is expected as in other parts of the 
hospital, there is an especial air of cheerfulness pervading this depart- 
showing the beneficence of sunshine and pure air. Among the 
an air of comfort prevails, and while it is not possible here to 
results, it is safe to say that sufficient benefit is derived to 
justify the outlay. 
patients have in almost all instances convalesced rapidly, 
cases have proved anew the old doctrine that pure air is 
the prompt healing of wounds. 
side of the subject also is, that by the removal of patients 
to the tents an opportunity has been given to renovate 
succession five wards of thirty patients each during the summer 
months, making fresh accommodations for one hundred and fifty patients. ° 
hospital having this tent system at its command is ready for an 
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emergency; as, for example, during the Spanish-American war in 
August, 1898, the hospital was notified on Sunday to prepare for two 
hundred and two soldiers who were to arrive on the following Thureday. 
This was accomplished, although it involved labor at the rate of two 
hundred days for one man. This number of soldiers was cared for in 
tents until October, when they were removed to huts for warmer shelter, 
where they remained until the famous blizzard which visited the whole 
North Atlantic coast in November, 1898. 

It was observed during the war that the largest proportion of re- 


the patients are returned to the 


our time has come to depart. It is a great mistake for the nurse to 
assume that she has all to teach and nothing to learn. A good, con- 
scientious nurse-maid can often teach us many things, and we should 
not insist upon her doing things in our way if hers is just as good, 
though different. 

In obstetrical work I am often called upon to teach a nurse-maid 
my methods, and it is a most delicate task. An old, experienced nurse- 
maid will often agree to all T suggest. and will care 


- under trees; the next largest, those who were cared for in farmhouses | 
a and barns, while the smallest was of those who were taken to the large 
|. hospitals. From these observations we may draw our own conclusions. . 
About the middle of September 
e wards and the tents removed. It is hoped much lasting benefit has been | 
ae received, and that each patient may have many pleasant memories of his 
summer outing. 
i} THE TRAINING OF BABIES 
Graduate Illinois Training-School for Nurses 
+ Nurses who care for children or who take obstetrical work come 
y much in contact with nurse-maids and often work with them day after 
et day. This may be made a very pleasant relationship if there is good- 
iP will on each side, but it sometimes fails of such a result, either because 

j the nurse is dictatorial or tactless, or because the nurse-maid resents 
having anyone else in command and is determined not to be interfered 

with. Whenever we are brought into such a position, it rests with us, 
[eG as having, supposedly, a broader point of view, to do everything in our 

power to make the wheels move smoothly, to give the nurse-maid con- 

: sideration and kindness, and to relieve her as much as possible of the 

harder tasks, that she may be rested and able to go on by herself when 
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do while 1 am with her, but will immediately revert to her old ways as 
soon es my back is turned. The most satisfactory pupil is a young girl 
who has never before done such work, or a maid who has proved herself 
faithful and capable in other lines, but who is trying the care of a child 
esa change. I once asked a nurse-maid who had been working pleasantly 
with me for several weeks why so many of her class dislike trained nurses. 
She ssemed embarrassed, and hesitated for a moment, then replied: 
“Well, co many trained nurses spoil the babies. They are not going to 
keep on with them, and they don’t care.” I could believe this true when 
I recalled having heard many a nurse say, “ | love babies, but I just can’t 
leave them alone,” or the remark of a young mother, “ Miss Blank takes 
good care of me and | like her, but I have to begin to break the baby of 
its bed habits as soon as she goes.” It should be a matter of pride with | 
us to leave our babies comfortable, happy, and well-established in the best 
of baby manners. ‘ 

There is no question so frequently put to me by younger nurses as, 
“What do you do for a baby when it cries?” It always amuses me a 
little, for it is equivalent to asking, “ What do you do for a patient who 
is uncomfortable?” and every nurse knows that the answer to this is 
as various as the source of the discomfort. 

There are three great requisites to a baby’s comfort—it must be well- 
fed and warm and dry. A baby whose food-question has not been 
settled cannot be happy or good, and no one need expect it. But if 
these three wants are filled, the baby should be content with life if the 
parents are willing to have it left alone. My observations convince me 
more and more that the crying, wakeful babies have not 
had a fair chance in life. No baby is naturally “ bad” or “ cross.” 

One cannot be too careful in holding to the monotonous round of 
sleeping and eating, with only its dressing and undressing for exercise 
and excitement. To be held too long, to be in a bright light, and, above 
all, to be talked to and coaxed to smile are an immense strain upon its 
new little brain, and it takes a long time to settle down afterwards 
sufficiently to go to sleep. One enthusiastic young father of my acquaint- 
ance wrote out a set of “ Johnnie-rules” and hung it above his son's 
crib. One was, “ His ears are new, do not shout at him.” 

I like to have the flood of relatives and friends get the first glimpse 
of the baby in its bed, in another room than the mother’s, during the first 
week, while it is still rather deaf and blind and not easily disturbed. 
Then, later, when its faculties are awake and acute, it can be left alone, 
and no one’s feelings are hurt. If a baby must be seen for a moment, 
later, it chould always be before a meal, for there should be an invariable 
rule that after eating it is to be put quietly to bed, to go to sleep, if 
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up, or theve is a little gas which will not dispose of iteelf, and the baby 
must be held over the nurse’s shoulder and gently patted to dislodge it. 


Then there are always wrinkles to be thought of, ite clothes so easily 
get into ridges and bunches, and these must be made perfectly smooth. 
Sometimes a little milk has trickled from its mouth and has formed a 
damp, disagreeable spot under ite cheek, sometimes a corner of its own 
or the bed’s clothing touches its lips, suggestive of another dinner, and 
it is hunting around to find it and will be to you for 
removing the tantalizing suggestion. Sometimes of position 


a 


diverts it from its trouble, sometimes a hot-water 
or at its stomach, outside of its clothes, is a comfort. If, after 


all your arts, sleep still seems afar, a drink of is refreshing, but 
that too should be given while the baby is in hold the 
bottle comfortably for it and let it take as much as sufficient 


time, three-quarters of an hour, has elapsed since its last meal. 

Sometimes a baby is crying merely because it is sleepy, and a very 
few minutes more will be enough to send it off; but the nurse must 
learn to interpret very wisely, not to let it suffer any discomfort which 
can be relieved, and not to be so assiduous in her attentions as to keep 
disturbing it as it begins to feel sleepy. At night it is better to keep the 
light as low as possible while attending to the baby, and to put it out 
entirely as soon as it is not, needed. 

There should be some means of good ventilation, for sleep in cool, 
dark rooms is sounder and more refreshing. Fresh air will not hurt a 
baby that is well covered and screened from draughts. If you watch the 
thermometer, and regulate the baby’s covers by that, it will be much 
safer than to depend on your own variable feelings. 

Regular hours for feeding are now so well established and are so 
generally acknowledged to be essential to the baby’s good that I 
not dwell on them. One exception which is sometimes made is in the 
two a. M. nursing. If after the ten Pp. mu. meal the baby is inclined to 
sleep no longer than four hours, the habit may be encouraged, it 
entails a little readjusting of the morning meals in order to get 
to schedule time once more. Some babies absolutely refuse to 
ten Pp. M., though they are taken up regularly and offered food. 
faithful trials, it is better to let such have their 
on, though this is not so good an arrangement for 
and she must always be considered. 


et possible, and when this is done from the first there is seldom any 
trouble. 
' But suppose it frets after being put in its crib, what then? The 
% diaper is probably wet, and it can be changed without taking the baby 
| 
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It ie well for the nurse not to make too great a splurge at the start 
about “training the baby.” In the first place, she may not succeed, 
and then her discomfiture will be great. Not all babies are amenable 
to training. Methods which succeed with one may fail with another. In 
the escond place, the word “ training” suggests to many people hours of 
erying on the part of the baby and of callous indifference on the part of 
the nurse. If the training can be carried on so easily and naturally that 
no one knows it is being done, the mother is spared any uneasy moments. 

The more one has to do with babies, the more she comes to learn 
their ways and to interpret their desires. It is an art which cannot be 
wholly communicated to another, but to one who loves them there is a 
great pleasure in learning to interpret their signals of distress and to 
bring content out of trouble. It is a satisfaction, too, when one returns 
to a family to welcome a second baby, to find the first one with regular 
habits, going happily to sleep by itself, and free from the fretfulness 
which comes from overwrought nerves. 

(To be continued.) 


COOPERATIVE LIVING FOR THE PROFESSIONAL 


years this question of how to get the most and the best at 


For 
the least possible cost has been a problem that a few nurses only have 
From time immemorial it has been 
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NURSE 
By MARY T. ECKERT 
Graduate Boston City Hospital 
find refuge and shelter from without and pleasure and 
within. And that dwelling-place, whether it be made of 
a we call home. What the word “home” signifies 
than the professional nurse in private work. 

While in the hospital, if her mind and heart are in her work, its 

hers to the extent that she becomes an integral part of it. 

the weeks and the months roll by, till finally there 
day in which the summons comes to “go up” and receive her 
the well-earned sheepekin and black band. 

The majority of nurses after they are dubbed graduates separate 
themselves from their school. A great many, and perhaps most, nurses 
have very little ready money at their disposal when they leave the hos- 
pital, and the question of how to get the most and the best at the 
smallest possible cost becomes a very weighty one. 


a nutshell is codperation. Now, as never before, 
cojperation is the order of the day. There are @ great many that will 
say, “ Well, I don’t want to get in with a crowd of nurses.” Very good, 
it is not at all necessary; the city is large and there are hundreds of 


thing, for it is only by coming in close contact with others that we 
learn to know ourselves. 


il 
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The great majority of nurses go in twos, and the first thing of 
: importance that presents itself is the need of a dwelling-place, so they 
go forth with an inward feeling of fear and trembling, up one street, 
| down another, in their search for some place to hang their hats and 
for the time being call home. After considerable wandering about and 
interviewing of various would-be landiadies, they finally spy in one of the 
bay-windows of one of the long rows of brick houses a card with these 
words, “ Square Room to Let.” In they go, climb up two or three flights 
| of stairs, as the case may be, and at the rear of the house is the “ square 
| room.” Square it is—equare walls. Its northern boundary is a folding 
; bed and a square wall; its southern boundary square wall and mantel ; 
) bounded on the east by a equare wall and closet door, and the west by 
square wall and door of egress—four equare walls covered with a be- 
wildering flower and of a color peculiar to cheap paper. The horror 
of those four square walls is with me yet. I never see the card, “ Rooms 
to Let,” but I feel as if I had seen a ghost. We paid four dollars a 
week for the privilege of looking at those four square walls and the 

“ wrong side” of a fifth wall. 

It is a narrow, unhealthy way to live, unhealthful for mind and 
| body alike. Among the unpleasant things of living in one room is that 
: of meals. You have no regular dining-tables; you get your meals 

wherever you happen to be—eometimes in a restaurant, sometimes in a 
: boarding-house, and some nurses become “ paper-bag lodgers.” To live, 
; eat, sleep, and drink in one room is just about as bed a state of affairs 
: as can be, and yet there are a great many nurees that do just that, many 
| of them because they are forced to it and can’t help themselves. 
| To keep up the “strenuous” life of a nuree—end a strenuous life 
| it certainly ie—they need when they are off duty a nice, comfortable 
| home to go to, a place that will give the advantages and comforts of a 
| home-like way of living to as great an extent as possible; in other 
words, the most and the best that can be had at the smallest possible 
houses in it. But I am inclined to think that many of us start out with 
a wrong idea when we wish to be alone, comparatively speaking. It is 
well for us—for most of us, at least—to live with others. It teaches 
us, if anything will, consideration and toleration for each other; then 
too the advantages socially and mentally of living with others are some- 
| 
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I am not sure that I approve of a large number of nurses living 


together in the same house. I am inclined to think that codperation in 
small bands of nurses is far more desirable. I have in mind a half- 
dosen nurses who think and feel they have hit on the best way for the 
majority of nurses to live. The fact that they have practised their 
method for five years, and that vacancies occur only through causes such 
as sickness, marriage, etc., is to my mind proof that it is a good way. 
Five years ago as a venture they took a suite of six rooms and a bath. 
They had all their goods and chattels moved in and are living there 
still. Among them all they had various pieces of furniture, but not 
enough to furnish the suite entire. Some household things, such as 
dining-table, chairs, dishes, cooking utensils, napkins, towels, curtains, 
etc., had to be purchased. The things were gotten, and each one of the 
six paid a sixth of the whole, so that it was not a heavy bill for anyone. 
The suite had to be leased in the name of one person, but on the coipera- 
tive plan, everything being equal, each one of the six is as responsible 
for the rent of the suite when the first of the month comes around as 
the other. 

They have a “strong box” in which the household money, receipts, 
bille, ete., are kept. It is an understood thing that each nurse before 
the first of every month comes around sces to it that her sixth of the 
whole is in the “strong box;” then the nurse who happens to be most 
conveniently at hand makes up the rent and receives the receipt. When 
any extra cleaning or washing of windows and curtains is done the bill 
is paid by whoever is in and the whole divided by six, each one of the six 
paying her share. 

The home atmosphere in the suite is such that everyone coming in 
notices it and exclaims, “ How lovely!” “What good times you must 
have!” “If I were here, I shouldn’t ever want to go on a case.” “Can't 
you make room for me and let me come and live with you?” and so on. 

They have a reception-room, a sewing-room, a den, a bedroom with 
a real bed in it, a dining-room, and a kitchen in which some delicious 
dishes are concocted. All these rooms open off one hall, at the end of 
which is the bath-room, nice and warm all the time and with plenty of 
hot water. 

No one of the six has any particular room, but all have the same 
rights and privileges in every room. Furniture, pictures, and all such 
are placed where they look the best and give the moet pleasure. When 
two or three are in they have splendid times keeping house. When it 
has been decided what they will have for meals, one goes out and does 
the buying, another gets the meal, while the third acts as her assistant, 
and so on, each one in turn. At night what each one has spent for the 
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household is added up and divided by the number of persons concerned. 
Everything being done in combination, each one’s share seems light, and 
the pleasure and relaxation from doing a little home-like housework ix 
a recreation. 

They have a gas-stove, and every one of the six can get a meal fit 
for a king. Being amateurs, they sometimes make mistakes, as, for 
example, one day they were having broiled chicken. The cook and her 
assistant took great pains to have everything very elaborate, but, they 
forgot to singe the chicken. I leave you to imagine their amazement and 
chagrin when the party of four sat down to the table to find every hair 
standing out on that chicken as if it had been charged with electricity. 
An invitation to a tea, lunch, or Dutch dinner at this suite is hailed 
with delight by the recipient. 

In the harvest season they revel in a barrel from their country 

friends filled with apples, potatoes, squash, and a pumpkin or two, and 
that reminds me of their pies. Such delicious pumpkin pie I haven't 
eaten since my childhood—made on the coiperative plan too. You 
think nothing of eating a third of it at one sitting and wish you had 
more. 
- Then with the Christmas boxes from home filled with jellies, fruit- 
cake, and canned fruits you literally live on the fat of the land, not to 
mention the deliciously fresh eggs that often find their way from the 
country to the suite. 

I hope that what I have written will induce other nurses to follow 
the example of my friends. A few congenial souls banded together make 
living pleasanter, stronger, and cheaper. And if, as sometimes happens, 
you are forced to play Mr. Micawber, you will find it much pleasanter 
all around to play the part in six rooms than in one. 


THE TRAINING-SCHOOL OF TO-DAY 


Br CLARA B. CAHOON 
Graduate Bellevue Training-School, New York 


NowHere are the sins and shortcomings of the individual worker eo 
visited upon all members of a profession as among trained nurses. Truly 
the public is often most unjust in censuring the whole body of graduates 
for the mistakes of an individual member. Oh, that they were as ready 
to credit all with the virtues of each. We can best counteract this 
prejudice by insuring the highest standard for each member. 


} 
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The first and greatest need of the profession of nursing to-day is 
uniform curriculum, course of study, and hospital experience, that the 

title “ graduate nurse” may represent as nearly a uniform product as the 
individuality of those trained for the work permits. If the small, special, 


eases, care of children, care of insane, etc. We owe it to those self-same 
nurses and the public whom we serve, as well as to our profession, to see 
that they do so. They have no right to take three of the best vears of 
work out of those girls’ lives unless they are prepared to give them, in 
return, the thorough training which they promise and which their 
diplomas represent. Do I hear you say, “We have nothing to do with 
It ia a matter between such hospitals and the probationers whom 
Their graduates must look out for their own interests”? 
how little they know, when at first they enter, of the differ- 
the advantages offered by the various schools, and of what a broad 
course of training means. You forget that the fact of 
been in one hospital makes it very har. if not impossible, to gain 
admission into any other. When they discover how inadequate is their 
course of training, they must give up the work entirely, risk constant 
danger of meeting emergencies for which they are not prepared, or take 
up such post-graduate work as is required to round out and complete 
their training in every direction. 

“Even if a man has nothing to do but turn a grindstone or sweep 
streets, he had better be educated.” 

How frequently we hear, even among physicians, the phrase, “ The 


the grief of the bereaved family at the realization that skilled nursing 
from the first might have saved the loved one? yet they do frequently 
realize it, no matter how carefully both physician and nurse try to 
veil the fact. 

A reserve of knowledge and ability is just as essential as a reserve 
of strength. No one should habitually work up to their limit in any 
direction except in the quality of their work. Because the “ unexpected” 


j and private hospitals find it to their advantage to establish training- 
schools instead of paying graduates to do their work, they owe it to the 
nurses they train to so interchange with other hospitals as to give, in their 

course, practical training and experience in every branch of nursing— 

medical, surgical, gynecological, obstetrical, eye and ear, contagious dis- 

case was a light one. She was not sick enough to require a trained nurse. 

Most anyone could take care of her.” How often these same cases, so 

light in the beginning, develop into most dangerous diseases. What is 

more discouraging than a call to the typhoid patient who has been 

cared for by “ most anyone” until too late? or more heartrending than 
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‘if more often happens in sickness than elsewhere, this reserve force is 
a more necessary in medicine and nursing than in other professions. 
Why seek the lowest standard of skill, which may be used for the 
hour, instead of the highest which can be obtained? Probably to save 


physicians and nurses, by the aid of hourly 

settlements, hospitals, and other organizations, and 

ment of a sick fund to which the patient shall pay what he can 
we 


when in need of skilled nursing, through which we can give 


. j expense. How often it only increases it. There are many sick who are 
54 unable to pay the rates, which the public seem to consider exorbitant. | 
- This demand is not satisfactorily filled by trained attendants or 
ft nurses from small hospitals, who are supposed to go at reduced rates 
sa | because undertrained. For many reasons this system seems most unsatis- 
oi | factory to such nurses or attendants, to the physicians and public whom 
5 f they serve, and to graduate nurses. Their expenses are less than ours 
B | only to the extent to which their tastes and their standard of living are 
- | The only way they can offeet this is to obtain cases so light that | 
| they can work continuously, without the rest between cases which we 
| find indispensable to good work. As there are few demands of this : 
fs nature among people of moderate means, who rarely send for a nurse 
selves as superior nurses and ask the highest rates, not only imposing | 
ft upon a credulous public, but by inferior work bringing much criticism 
upon those to whom they pretend to belong. If we must have such a 
gg grade of attendants, may they be so distinguished that they cannot pos- 
| sibly pose as superior nurses. I do not see how this can be altogether 
| prevented. If they seek the lighter cases, they must work almost en- 
; tirely among the wealthy class, not only failing entirely to do the work 
: among those of limited means, which is the only excuse for their train- 
ing, but lessening the time the graduate can work by leaving for her only 
| cases so heavy that she must take a long rest after each. 
Again, the care required is regulated by the degree of illness, not 
by the length of the purse. Because the cases are more severe, the sur- 
a roundings more difficult, the need of the highest skill is increased, not 
i diminished, among those of moderate means. The physician is often 
perplexed in his endeavor to reconcile the needs of his patient and the 
i | finances of the family. In the larger cities this condition can be greatly 
. improved by a thorough codperation and understanding between the 
i 
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of our time and skill or make a reduction in fee without danger of 
iowering the rates. 

Mrs. Livermore says, “ It is necessary, | think, in order to be a good 
nurse, to be a little better woman than if you were to be a wife, a 


teacher, & minister, or to occupy or fill any one of the other positions that 
are open so plentifully and abundantly to woman at the present day.” 

She should have infinite tact, and be “ tender, kind-hearted, self- 
controlled.” Like a true soldier, she wants nothing but to be perfectly 
sure of her orders. ‘To the doctor she gives explicit obedience and per- 
fect candor. She inspires all who know her with perfect confidence. 
She has discrimination, quick, just judgment in minute things, perfect 
health, and a sunny disposition. “ A good woman is the best thing God 
ever made,” a good nurse the crystallization of all that is best and 
_ Joveliest in womanhood, giving ever a predominant impression of char- 
acter, not costume. She builds the greatest thing on earth who builds 
character. 

“ Destiny turns on character, and the upbuilding of that character 
should be the most cherished ambition” of every nurse. 

“There is no royal road to liberty and largeness and happiness 
except that which comes from the perfection and exaltation of one’s 
own nature.” 

Let no training-sechool be satisfied to graduate the same woman it 
admitted with the simple addition of technical skill and practical know!- 
edge of the care of the sick, even if that were the very best, which it 
cannot be if her other powers have lain dormant during the course of 
training. It should look to the development along every line of all that 
is best and noblest in her, correct faults of health, morals, intuitions, 
carriage, manner, speech. She goes to you with the best intentions of 
gaining all possible knowledge and development from the long and 
arduous course of training. You demand of her, through three of the 
best years of her life, the most strenuous, thorough, and conscientious 
performance of every duty assigned to her and the strictest attention to 
every detail of her work. You reserve the right to dismiss her from the 
echool at any time should she fall short of your standard. Nay, more, 
you owe it to your graduates to do eo, rather than graduate one nurse 
who is a discredit to the school and whose life, work, and reputation is 
loyalty to the eame Alma Mater, by the conscientious 
every duty, by industry, 
and discrimination have made the best of every lesson, lecture, clinic, 
and practical demonstration, improved every opportunity which came to 
them to fit themselves to go forth into the paths of sickness and suffer- 
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ing, “ with healing and with hope.” Does the school owe her nothing 
in return? Yea, verily! It owes her an equivalent for value received. 
lt should train with some thought of the nurse as well as of the hos- 
pital. It owes each nurse a separate room. Every woman needs to 
spend some part of each day by herself; to be entirely alone and un- 
observed; to cultivate ease and repose of manner and habits of intro- 
spection; to be able for some part of each day to concentrate herself on 
any matter without danger of interruption. It owes her good, nourishing 
food, a comfortable home, and pleasant, home-like surroundings. It 
should care for her health and teach her to do the same. How often 
we see the finest pupils so broken in health by the course of training 
that they have never again the strength to practise the profession they 
have worked so hard to attain. The echool which robs its pupils of health 
takes from them the foundation upon which all happiness and usefulness 
are built. In so far as it impairs the physical woman, it impairs the 
medium through which the highest life and work must ever be accom- 


It owes her shorter hours of work, sufficient rest and recreation to 
in the most receptive condition, that she may absorb and remember the 
largest possible amount of useful knowledge from her surroundings and 
develop herself along other than medical lines; time for out-of-door 
exercise, athletics, and the best possible physical development; time for 
seading, seedy to books of and Sor intellectual growth. 

“ Blessed is she whose eye is serene, whose voice is gentle, whose 
heart is sweet, whose life makes happiness.” 

It should demand of her less of rush and hurry, give her time to 
turn aside for any little necessary kindness or assistance to s patient, 
even though it be out of the ordinary routine; time to show every 
courtesy to all with whom she comes in contact. Let nothing be too 
small or unimportant for a nurse to attend to, as “ trifles constitute per- 
fection and perfection is no mere trifle.” She should learn this axiom 
early and practise it hour by hour through her training. 

Instead of developing and fostering thus in her the hurry and prese- 
ure of work, more often make it impossible for her to follow the natural 
desire in this respect with which she entered the school. Quickness is 
essential, so are sympathy, smoothness, and kindliness of manner. Can 
we afford to sacrifice them all to the necessity of doing everything in 
a given time? 

Each of us can recall one classmate who did everything she under- 
took quite as well as anyone in the school. Train each pupil to be thus 
careful of every detail. Let the individuality and tastes of each patient 
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be to her an open book of interest, from which she is constantly learning 
something new. 

The most commonplace work is often spoiled by being done in a com- 
monplace way. Keep ever before the student nurses the highest ideal, 
“The vision beautiful.” Let the whole trend of the training-school life 
be to arm them with love and kindness, with service and sympathy for 
others, which shall put self out of their thoughts. May each remember 
ever that “It is easier to criticise the greatest thing sublimely than to 
do the smallest thing well,” and that sickness shows at the worst both 
their patients and the homes into which they go. 

Hang upon the study wall, that it may become engraved upon their 
hearts, a copy of the oath of Hippocrates: 

“With purity and holiness | will pass my life and practise my art. 
Into whatsoever houses | enter I will abstain from any voluntary act 
of mischief or corruption. 

“In connection with my professional practice, whatsoever I see 
or hear in the life of men which ought not to be spoken of abroad, I will 
not divulge, as reckoning that all such should be kept sacred.” 

Teach them promptness without hurry. Teach them to put them- 
selves in the place of those they meet, and they must needs do ever the 
kind and courteous thing without effort. Teach them to make efficient 
assistants of the most incapable, that they may obtain sufficient rest 
without neglect of patients. Never permit borrowing, gossip, or care- 
lessness. Train them in accuracy of speech as well as work and observa- 
tion. Teach them to avoid the extreme of conscientiousness, and hyper- 
sensitiveness, which accompany overwrought nerves. 

Admit only those who are well fitted and prepared for the work 
and give them a broad and liberal course of study, which shall be inter- 
esting to the last. Every school should have a post-graduate course, and 
assist its nurses in every way to keep up with the advance of the 


The school club should give the most restful and home-like life 
open to the private nurse—the maximum of comfort, interest, and pleas- 
ure at the minimum of expense. It will insure more intimate, direct, 
and lasting business relations than any nuree can establish for herself. 
The nurses preparing for private duty who can look forward to such 
a comfortable home and established business when her course is com- 
pleted is saved much anxiety. 

Any school with a sufficient number of graduates who will make it 
their home and pay to it the money they would pay elsewhere for current 


expenses can easily support such a club. 
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Eech school should have its alumna society, which affiliates with 
those of other schools, the county, State, and national associations. 

By interesting pupil nurses in echool, club, and societies and the 
best literature of the profession, the superintendent broadens and bene- 
fits their whole future career. No one can do so much in this direction. 
Herein lies her strongest influence with her slumne. 

“In ethics you cannot better the Golden Rule.” 

Avoid jealousy and envy. Promote a genial friendship and sisterly 
feeling among pupils, and courtesy to sister nurses, whether acquaint- 
ances or not, especially to graduates of the school. Make their return 
a veritable home-coming and assist them in every way to keep up with 
the progress of the profession. 


THE PREPARATION FOR PRIVATE NURSING 


By ANNIE H. ROSS, B.A. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Wrrn « large number of excellent training-echools, the facilities 
for the training of the private nurse are few. This seems at first a 
doubtful statement, since every year each school contributes to the num- 
ber of private nurses. 

Nevertheless, these graduates are but indifferently equipped for the 
work before them. They may be well-trained in acute work, in the 
management of a ward, in all departments of surgical nursing, but thie 
is not sufficient to solve the many intricacies of private 

The objection is that where instruction ie given in ward work little 
or none is given in the finer touches of private work. True, most hos- 
pitals have private rooms, but invariably where the work is better done 
the nurses employed are graduates, so that the pupil nurses have little 
opportunity of acquiring special knowledge. 

So often doctors complain that nurses are anxious to leave their 
patients in the convalescent stage, where the nursing is just as important 
and requires more tact than in the acute stages. This complaint is 
most frequently made of young nurses, who are but recent graduates, 
and may be due to the fact that patients so seldom spend all the stages 
of convalescence in the hospital that the nurse gets a habit of relinquish- 
ing @ case once the danger is over; or it may be due to s restlessness 
born of the constant variety of the large hospital. 

Now a great deal of private nursing is of necessity convalescent 
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pursing, since in almost all cases diet is an important feature. And 
fortunately such is the case, since it gives the patient an opportunity 


her patient. This is more common than may be thought, and no doubt 
illustrates the danger of ward training, where not the individual, but 
the class, must be considered. It is usually attributed to temperament, 
but in a three-years’ course temperamental! difliculties of such a character 


plimented 
points with a child.” The same rule applies in caring for a sick or 


or 
private departments in all general hospitals where the pupil nurses of 
to-day might have 
of the past, might 
of the lack of tact, 
advance of the 

To close with a word about the one problem in which 2 hospital 


é of readjusting slowly its normal condition, while, on the other hand, 
the severe anxiety being removed, the nurse has a chance to rest. And 
/ from a commercial point of view it pays better, since convalescent 
nursing does not require such long rests to regain energy expended. 
Occasionally we hear with much wonder of a nurse antagonizing 

ought to be pretty well eliminated, so the training is not always free 
from blame. 

To use an illustration, | once heard of a mother who, being com- 
nervous person. If there is a question of right or wrong, well and 
good, be firm; if there is no question, or the question exists only in 
your imagination, let it go. Surrendering a few minor points wil! not 
necessarily undermine your grasp of the situation. 

: eppeer to be in sympathy with a patient is not enough, you 
f fellow- 
atmos- 
the tem- 
barome- 
every 
was im- 
who 
& more 

? 
inten True, but one man’s observations become another 

GE acquire yet more advanced knowledge. 
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can give no practical knowledge—the nurse’s position in a family. Often 
unwelcome, too often a trial, she may lighten the burden by considering 
herself a guest and conducting herself as such—e guest who is determined 
to give her hostess as little trouble as possible. 


THE USE OF LYING-IN HOGPITALS. 


As To the use of the lying-in hospitals, the nature of each case so 

be remembered, however, that, particularly in the case of the large and 
well-advertised midwifery hospitals, a married woman often loses social 
caste by going to them for confinement. Where the family tie is so often 
strained by hardship and difficult problems, one hesitates to weaken it 
at a time like this. Surely so when the first baby comes. Illness or lack 
of work may have left the family, normally careful and thrifty, stranded 
at the time. I should consider deeply before advising separation of the 
couple at this time. Perhaps other arguments would prevail when the 
anxiety as to the household and many children is added. My own personal 
feelings are rather strong upon this matter, and have not been weakened 
by my experience in the best maternity hospitals. The mechanical char- 
acter of the service seems more marked in these hospitals than in any 
other. Anticipation of abnormal childbirth, however, indicates hospital 
care, and the instructions as to hospital removal are to be here applied. 

Your position is that of adviser to the family, and you should be 
familiar with the general laws of good housekeeping—ventilation of the 
rooms, the bedding, and the burning of the sweepings and dressings. All 
dressings should be burned, but in the summer-time, when kerosene stoves 
are much in use, this is not easy. Heavy paper bags may be supplied 
for the dry dressings which may have to be carried to a fire; otherwise 
the repulsive sight of these dressings on the ash-barrels may result. 

It is also proper that you should have some knowledge as to the 
method of transmission of certain diseases, such as that scarlet fever is 
transmitted by particles of skin, and therefore vaseline, sweet oil, and 
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emollients are used to prevent them from flying about, as well as 

reasons. This is also true of measles. Diphtheria is 


typhoid fever the germs are in the stools, and the bedding, clothing, 
stools, and dishes should be thoroughly disinfected. Chloride of lime is 


her apron to wipe a child’s nose where discharge was profuse in a 
scariet-fever case, and then sitting on the front stoop surrounded by 
little children, seltzer bottles handled by the sick and returned, metal- 
top milk-bottles sent back to the dairy after being exposed to infection, 
ete., ete. 

You should also have knowledge of the proper cleansing of your 
own body and hair. There is nothing so good as boiling water to sterilize. 
Fresh air and proper feeding and sufficient rest are the best preventive 
treatment. 


The Department of Health gives the following instruction on daily 
: “All teachers and scholars who are members of a family in 


The following are given as illustrations of the various conditions 
that are met and to which I have alluded in this discourse on the treat- 
ment of families in which there is sickness 

Cass I.—An Italian, was found by one of the nurses on Monroe 
Street. He had recently returned from Bellevue, where he had been for 
several weeks. The family consisted of father, mother, two boys in the 
Five Points Mission, and two girls at home. They lived on the top floor 
of a rear house. The patient was paralyzed below his waist and had 
undergone several operations; he was also suffering from three large 
bedsores. He was lying on a hard cot with one sheet over him and only 
rags beneath. The wife sat by the window finishing knee-pants. This 
was the only means of support for the family. The first thought of the 
nurse was removal to a hospital, but upon talking with him she found 


. prescribed, be used more freely. The germ of pulmonary tuberculosis is 

. in the sputa, and the expectoration should be in cups or rags, which | 
must be burned. Whooping-cough is conveyed by direct contact. 

| This knowledge will make you observant of happenings and possible 
corrections of them. For example, the nurse observes a woman using 
which a case of diphtheria, scarlet fever, measles, or chicken-pox has oc- 
curred should be excluded from schools until premises are disinfected ; 
where whooping-cough occurs, all in the family, who have not previously 
had the disease, must be excluded; in case of smallpox, all residents in 
the house must be excluded from schools until three weeks from the time 
the case was reported. In typhoid fever and erysipelas exclusion is not 
required.” 


ay 
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that he had been very unhappy in the hospital, and absolutely refused 
to consider @ return to it. The nurse secured an ais-bed for him and 
loaned sheets, pillow-cases, and night-clothes ; interested friends to send 
nourishment,—eggs, milk,—and went herself twice daily to attend to the 
dressings. The mother sewed on the knee-pants while daylight lasted, 
and when it became too dark to sew she washed the chests and pillow- 


sistently to be left at home, and said his only prayer was that he might 
die at home with his family. We therefore made arrangements for 
assistance to the wife in housekeeping and sewing, that she might her- 
self nurse her husband. When the nurse told the family that such 


an to show signs of being run down from exertion. Again the nurse pressed 
bP the hospital. ‘The patient still refused, but st lest, after twenty-four 
tt hours’ consideration, said that he would go to any hospital but the one 
ear in which he had been before. As this was the only hospital that would 
S 4) take him in, the situation seemed hopeless. The only way in which he | 
& & could have been taken to a hospital was by physical force. We felt that . 
par it was a cruel thing to insist upon his going when he begged so per- | 
2 fainted. He lived only a few weeks longer, but died, as he wished, at 
ie | The Association for the Improvement of the Condition of the Poor 
: helped pay the rent; a club of women from the East Side gave eggs and 
groceries; the Centre Street Dispensary gave milk; sheets, pillow-cases, 
and dressings were provided by the Nurses’ Settlement; a neighbor gave 
| a couch. 
Casz I1.—Boy, empyema, in the New York Hospital. Contagion 
broke out in the children’s ward and he was sent home, still needing an 
extensive daily dressing. The nurse was called in by the district physi- 
i cian. The dressing was almost too extensive to be done successfully at 
home, and after two weeks an appeal wes made to the hospital to take 
him beck again. They refused om account ef their condition of 
quarantine. At the end of three weeks they had consented to take him 
in, bat on the day he was to be admitted fresh contagion broke out in 
the hospital. Application for his admission was made then et another 
hospital and was refused on the ground that the first hospital should 
care for its patients. The home surroundings were net cuitable, the 
! family very poor, and there was nothing left bet for the nurse to con- 
tinue the daily dressings and do the best she could. Two wesks later he 
was readmitted to the first hospital. The mother hemmed haendker- 
: chiefs, which the father peddled. There was one other child. 
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Cass IIL.—A baby of two years, ill with pneumonia. The nurse 
found her with a high temperature; the mother had employed a private 
doctor. Air and light in the house were gool (comparatively speaking). 
The mother seemed intelligent and capable of being instructed, so hos- 
pital was not advised. Baby was found on a feather bed covered with 
feather pillows, with a temperature of 105°. The nurse explained to the 
mother the desirability of cooler bedding and taught her how to arrange 
the crib properly. The front room was reserved for the sick baby and 
the mother was taught how to give the medicines, how to sponge the 
baby, and how to keep a record of the treatment. She devoted herself to 
the sick child, while her sister came to take care of the house and the 
two other children. The child’s fever ran on for four days, and at the 


. Casz IV.—A call came from a charity society for the nurse to give 
her judgment as to the fitness of this case for a hospital. Upon visiting 
| the house found comparatively good and comfortable rooms. A young 
couple, husband a tailor, wife severely ill after an abnormal child-birth. 
Thrifty people, with a good deal of sentiment, who had saved for the ex- 
pected child. The complications of her illness made adequate medical 
treatment of this very sick woman impossible for them. The hospital 
was urged because—and it was very painstakingly explained to the hus- 
band that though the rooms were good enough and the home clean 
enough—she might suffer permanently if adequate treatment were not 
. Great objections were made. 
her husband not to send her away. 
City Hospital would take her, and 
it. The friends of the family be- 
the 
the 
and 
quence. 
Casz V.—A nurse called in to a child three years of age, supposed 
case of diphtheria, but diagnosed by the Board of Health physician as 
& non-contagious disease. The child proved to have diphtheria; ab- 
ecesses, pneumonia, and erysipelas followed. Too il) for hospital, and be- 
cause the child was in excessive pain in a recumbent position the mother 
held him in her arms all the time. The father a chronic invalid, the 
mother a housekedper in a tenement (which meant no rent to pay), «nd 
one boy earning emall wages. The nuree visited the child three times a 
day, sponging. irrigating, and performing the different treatments pre- 
scribed. A physician from the dispensary, a milk ticket from the diet 
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kitchen, and the assistance of a relative, who looked after the house- 
keeping, was what was needed to carry the case through. 

Casz VI.—Child ; patient’s father a peddier, the mother worked on 
cloaks. The nurse was called in at the request of the dispensary physi- 
cian, and found one of the seven children ill with scarlet fever. She natu- 
rally advised the parents to send the child to the contagious hospital. 
The parents consented, and the child died there. Two weeks later the 
nuree stopped in to learn if other cases had followed, and found the two 
children ill at home. This time the parents refused to send their children 


Given the advice and the good sense to follow it, where in England 
should the presentation be made other than in “its heart”—Chester, 
Leamington, Warwick, Stratford, Kenilworth, Coventry, Oxford, names 
to conjure with. Mr. Allen, in speaking of Oxford, says 
one thing in England which no American who values his soul should 

the 


i 
q 
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Venice. London you may see or not as 


j away, and the utmost that could be done for the protection of the com- 
te munity was to have the nurse make frequent calls and admonish and 
Sar mother working on cloaks and laying them on the bed occupied by the 
mother that she had done so and why ‘she had done it. : 
4 additional hardship to the family and enforced : 
. work, the nurse communicated with a relief society | 
i money be given to the father to buy additional peddler’s 
* consulting with the family this was what seemed the 
aa exist through the period of illness. 
AN OUTLINE OF THE BERLIN TRIP 
of Br MARY E. THORNTON 
Tuat prince of guides, Grant Allen, advises the American traveller 
| to make his first acquaintance with Europe in the country in England, 
and condemns what he describes as “the now fashionable route from 
| America to the Mediterranean” as being the worst possible order in 
’ which an American can first visit Europe. 


An Outline of the Berlin Trip.—Thornton 6ot 


Oxford, and, if possible, in May or June, before the colleges have 
‘gone down.’” 

Stratford, where we shall sleep in the Red Horse Inn, mindful of 
custom of visitors to the house where Shake- 
speare in the chair where as a lad the poct was sup- 
posed to have eat, that his fellow-countrymen who were to follow him 
to lovely Stratford-on-the-Avon would be shown his 
chair, in which he sat on that memorable night, making “the chair 
hie throne, the poker his and the little parlor his undisputed 
ee ghar would be added the name of Washing- 
ton Irving to those of “ Shakespeare, the jubilee, and David Garrick.” 
Cathedrals, chapels, castles, hedges, lich-gates, foot-paths, notably the 
one leading to Guy’s Cliff House, visits to the house where Shakespeare 
was born (1564); to New Place, which he acquired about 1600, accord- 
ing to De Quincey, and where, William Winter tells us, very probably 
were written “Cymbeline,” “The Tempest,” and “A Winter's Tale” 
(would that that beautiful Hermione, Mary Anderson, might too be a 
time we ase these); Warwick, with its noble castle, its 


Leicester, Raleigh, and the beautiful Amy Robsart—all conspire to 
create a dreamer’s paradise for tired workers. Having left (though 
unwillingly) this historic and romantic ground, we journey to London, 
the city of interest to us, so interwoven is it with all that we have 
read for profit or pleasure; and out of this great city has come already 
the assurance of a welcome for the nurses en route for the congress. 
Passing Reading en route for London, it will be a trial not to stop 
off for a visit to the Garden Hostel established by the gracious lady of 
Warwick Castle. This radical departure in the way of training women 
is of tremendous interest to those of us who are of the workers. Estab- 
: lished in 1898 in the face of much adverse criticism, it has steadily 
grown, and now the class of about fifty women are instructed in horti- 
culture, dairy management, the raising of poultry, bee keeping (fancy 
reading Maeterlinck’s classics and at the same time receiving scientific 
instruction on the subject), fruit and vegetable canning, pickle-making, 
and carpentry work. These subjects, however, are not taken up to 
the exclusion of domestic economy, for cooking, laundering, and house- 
keeping generally form an important part of the curriculum. Would 
that some multi-millionaire might, as a noted divine remarked recently, 
“feel it a disgrace to live rich” and establish such a training-school in 
our country. 
Who shall say “ what to see” in London? This much advice might 
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castles, but having an added interest for all lovers of Tann.auser. 
Dresden and its galleries will need no introduction to art lovers, 

and in Berlin the week of the congress will serve as an effectual restora- 

tive to the twentieth century's 
At the end of the week, with renewed vigor, the plunge into the 


Munich, and passing into the Austrian 
ureaque at once and historical ; 


4} 


% be advanced: take the bus, the top of it and beside the driver, thus 
| & getting at the very heart of the people. Visit the theatre om « first 
y night, and after the theatre, should one feel a wee bit nostalgic, « visit 

| i? to a restaurant in this city, where everything closes at half-after twelve, 
af will insure dreams of American railway stations where « tempting menu 
. is displayed, the order given, but « bell rings just in time to save you 

sae the slightest cause for indigestion. 

ships, etc., else one might forget she was on 

Sat having reached The Hague, wish to settle down and rest ; 
Br picturesquely attired Dutch people. But there is awaiting EE : 
ae Antwerp, with its Rubens; Cologne and. 

: shrine of the three Magi. | 
4 From Cologne, boarding the Rhine | 

$ most beautiful stream in the world, thronging with memories, 

? with history: the Lorelei, the Seven Mountains, the 
a Coblentz with its recollections of Marceau, 
a Mainz—all pass as in a dream, framed as they are in 
- blossoming orchards, and purple vineyards; and in 
. mood thus engendered will be the visit to the Castle of the Wartbirg 
- in the forest of Thuringia, interesting in itself as the oldest of German 

way taken up the Lakes Como, Lagano, and Maggiore through the 
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famous St. Gotthard tunnels into Switzerland. The writer not very 
leng eince heard Mr. Hamilton Mabie describing his first sight of the 
Jungfreu et night and by the moonlight, and very comforting was the 
thought that for not very much longer should she have to be content 
with other people’s descriptions, even though the depicters be as gifted 
penpainters as the gentleman in question, of this most sublime sight; 
our first impressions are our very own, and who would exchange those 
we shall receive on a first tour abroad for any consideration? Inter- 
then Paris, a city to be seen, not de- 

; after Paris, possibly a glimpee at Amiens Cathedral en route 

for Boulogne-sur-Mer, where we shall set sail for home, our horizon 
broadened, our egotism subdued, our ambition stimulated, and with 
a firm resolve to go back as soon as possible for more stimulus, more 


A SUBSTITUTE FOR RUBBER GLOVES* 


A METHOD OF DISPENSING WITH RUBBER GLOVES AND THE 
ADHESIVE RUBBER DAM—A PRELIMINARY NOTE 


Br JOHN B. MURPHY, A.M., M.D. 
Professor of Surgery, Northwestern University Medical School; Attending Sur- 
geon, Mercy Hospital, Cook County Hospital, Chicago 


Tux disadvantages, inconveniences, and dangers of rubber gloves 
and dam, as well as their theoretical advantages, are well understood 
and will not be commented on here. For several months past I have 
been endeavoring to find a material that might be applied to the hands 


* Reprinted from the Journal of the American Medical Association, March 
1906. 


chastening. 

of the surgeon and skin of the patient which would practically seal 
these surfaces with an insoluble, impervious, and practically imper- 
ceptible coating—a coating that would not allow the secretions of the 
skin to escape and will not admit secretions, blood, or pus into the 
pores or crevices of the skin, at the same time one that will not inter- 
fere with the sense of touch or impair the pliability of the skin. I have 
ascertained that a four, six, or eight per cent. solution of gutta-percha 
in benzine fulfils all of these requirements, while a similar solution in 
ecetone also meets most of the requirements. In my clinical experience 
in the last four months I have found that the four per cent. solution 
of rubber in benzine is the most serviceable for the hands, as it wears 
better on the tips of the fingers under handling instruments, sponges, 


Hay! 


* 
i 
| 
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soft and emooth. The surgeon’s hands are thus protected from all of 
the deleterious effects of daily operating, which is in itself a safeguard 
againet infection. Inoculation and bacteriologic tests are being made 
and will be reported in detail later. The simplicity and ease of appli- 
cation of this method, with its practical certainty of protection, should 
appeal to every operator. 


(We are informed by the operating-room nurse of the Cook County Hospital 
that the cost of this coating for each pair of hands is about five cents.—Ep. | 


THE NURSE AS A MEDICAL STUDENT 


Br STELLA GARDNER, M.D. 
Graduate Illinois Training-Sehool 


Tus nurse who takes up the study and practice of medicine has 
certain advantages over her fellows who have not had a like experience. 


every phase of the case from beginning to end, through weary days and 
nights, and as a result has a “ clinical picture” indelibly impressed upon 


her mind. 
As a student the nurse starts out with a vocabulary the lack of 


The practical knowledge about the minor details of illness and its 
treatment, which a nurse's training gives her, is sometimes rot attained 
im years by the physician. A doctor seldom spends twenty-four consecu- 
tive hours with one patient; very rarely does he give his entire time to 
une patient during the whole course of an illness. But the nurse knows 
how the sick man looks and acts at three o'clock in the morning as 
well as at noon, in convalescence as well as at the onset. She watches 
which chains her less fortunate fellows to the dictionary for at least 
the first year of college life. When sub sultus tendinum is mentioned 
she knows it isn’t a muscle in the forearm. Then she reads of rose 
spots in typhoid. She knows they do not look like American Beauties. 
It was an alumna of Smith College, not of a training-school for nurses, 
who gave the dose of calomel as “ one to four drachms.” 

A nuree’s surgical training develops the aseptic habit until it 
becomes almost an instinct. A slip in technique is almost an impossi- 
bility to her. The general practitioner who is only occasionally the 
surgeon rarely attains this desirable state, however perfect his theory 
of eurgical cleanliness. 

When a nuree has watched by the bedside of many cases of 
pneumonia, the color, the breathing, the cough, the pulse, the posture, 
the mental state, the whole picture, become as familiar to her as the 
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face of a friend. This knowledge is as valuable in making a diagnosis 
of pneumonia as thet gained by the stethoscope. 
- Qme who has been especial nurse to twenty or fifty or a hundred 
laparotomies, who has watched every minute of the firet three days for 
the faintest sign of things going wrong—euch a one would know better 
how to make a prognosis in abdominal cases than she ever could know 
without this experience. 

As for treatment, the nurse not only knows what to give, but she 
knows how to give it. There are wise men who couldn’t show the 
helpless amateur at nursing how to make a mustard plaster or fill an 


One of the funniest sights ever seen is a dignified medical man who 


af 


ice-bag. 
| 
} | could tell you all about Cwearian sections and podalic versions trying 
| his hand for the first time at dressing the new baby. 
: | Two words of warning might be given to the nurse who has in mind 
/ the study of medicine: first, don’t make the fact thet you know this 
cr that because you are a trained nurse prominent to your fellow- 
students, or they will make you wish you hed never seen a training- 
school; second, don’t think your art can supply the place of the science 
; you are in school to learn, or that your intuitions will take the place of 
reason. - 
HOME ECONOMICS 
| Br ALICE P. NORTON 
Assistant Professor of Home Economics of the School of Education, University of 
§ (Continued from page 631) 
THE COOKING OF FOOD—STARCHES 
a Two very different views of the place of cookery and 
| to human welfare are those 
|g thousand years ago and by Ruskin. 
| seem to be an art, and it is not an 
routine. Cookery simulates the 
&§ know what food is the best for the 
; the cooks had to enter into a 
: ; judges, or men who had no more sense than children, es to 
; them best understands the goodness or bedness of food, the physician 
| ( would be starved to death. A flattery, I deem this, and an ignoble sort 
: of thing, because it aims at pleasure instead of good. And I do not call 


ais 3 


» 


as « thickening agent. One might, for instance, cook a corn-starch 
pudding so long that part of the starch 
with a distinct loss of thickening power and 


is 
same rule), the principle of proteid cookery must be sacrificed to that of 
starch. In other words, it is more important to have the starch thor- 
oughly cooked than to have the proteid cooked at a low temperature if 


FORMULAE FOR ANTISEPTIC SOLUTIONS USED IN 
THE ILLINOIS TRAINING-SCHOOL FOR NURSES 


Reviszp Conescrep sr PROFESSOR WALTER 8. HAINES 
Professor of Chemistry, Rush Medical College 

THess formule are not absolutely accurate but sufficiently so for 
practical purposes. 

Bichloride of Mecury (corrosive sublimate; mercuric chloride). 

Bichloride of Mercury Solution (1 in 500). 

Bichloride of mercury, two drachms (by weight) ; common salt (sodium 

chloride), ten drachms; cold sterile water, one gallon. 

Dissolve the salt and corrosive sublimate in about half a pint of 
water; filter this into sufficient water to make the gallon. Bichloride 
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Zee tion of these walls is possibly purely mechanical, but it is exceedingly 

| digestibility. ‘This change and the further one into sugar are almost 
P sure to take place if starch is cooked for any length of time with an 
; Many foods contain both proteid and starch, and the problem 

; becomes one of reconciling the low cooking temperature of the proteid 
4 with the high cooking temperature of the starch. In combinations of 
: materials this can often be effected by first cooking the starch and then 
: adding the proteid. For instance, a certain rule calls for milk, corn- 
starch, and egg. The egg in this case must be added just at the end 

, | of the process after the starch has been thoroughly cooked. When this 
? there must be a choice between the two. A good illustration of this is 

: q the case of bread where we have both proteid and starch. We cannot 
i. cooking must be the rule. 
(To be continued.) 

| 
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of mercury is very heavy and requires thorough mixing. This solution 
may aleo be made without salt. 
Metric formula: bichloride of mercury, eight grammes; cold 
sterile water, four litres. 
Solutions of compounds of mercury must never be used on steel 
instruments or other metallic substances. 
To make 1 in 1000 solution, take one part 1 in 500 solution and one 
part water. 
To make 1 in 2000 solution, take one part 1 in 500 solution and three 
parts water. 
To make 1 in 5000 solution, take one part 1 in 500 solution and nine 
parts water. 
Carbolic Acid (phenic acid; phenol; phenyl alcohol).—<An in- 
flammable crystalline substance which partially melts on exposure to 
moist sir. 


Ninety-five Per Cent. Carbolic Acid. 


To three fluidrachms of hot water add enough melted crystals to make 
eight fluiddunces. Mix thoroughly until clear, and filter if neces- 


sary. 
Metric formula: hot water, ten cubic centimetres; enough melted 
crystals to make two hundred cubic centimetres. 
Five Per Cent. Carbolic Acid in Solution (1 in 20). 
Cold sterile water, one gallon; ninety-five per cent. carbolic acid, seven 
fluidounces. 


Shake thoroughly and frequently until all globules are dissolved. 
Metric formula: cold sterile water, four litres; carbolic acid, 

ninety-five per cent., two hundred and ten cubic centimetres. 

To make two and one-half per cent. take one part five per cent and one 
part water. 

To make two per cent. take two parts five per cent. and three parts 
water. 

To make one per cent. take one part five per cent. and four parts 
water. 


Four Per Cent. Carbolic Acid Solution. 
Cold sterile water, one gallon; ninety-five per cent. carbolic acid, five 
fluidounces. 


This solution is often erroneously called and used as a five per cent. 
solution. For all practical purposes it is, however, preferable to five 
per cent. 

To make two per cent. take one part four per cent. and one part water. 


al 
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To make one per cent. take one part four per cent. and three parts 
water 


Boric Acid (boracic acid).—A saturated solution (sat. sol. or 


Normal Salt Solution should contain ninety grains salt in one 


Metric formula: six grammes to one litre. 
Take one fluidounce of stock salt solution to make one quart normal 
salt solution. F 
Take twenty cubic centimetres metric stock solution to :asake one litre 
normal salt solution. 
The stock solution should be added to the necessary amount of 
sterile water of the required temperature and mized well. 


Formaldehyde is a gas. Commercially it comes to us in solu- 
tion, formalin, containing about forty per cent. of the gas. It also 
comes as a solid, known as paraform or paraformaldehyde, used only 
for fumigation with a specially designed lamp. 

One Per Cent. Formaldehyde Solution (1 ia 100). 
Formalin, six and a half fluidrachms; cold sterile water to one quart. 

Metric formula: formalin, twenty-five cubic centimetres; cold 

sterile water to one litre. 


One Per Cent. Formalin Solution. 
Formalin, two and a half fluidrachms; cold sterile water to one quart. 
Metric formula: formalin, ten cubic centimetres; cold sterile 
water to one litre. 


= s. 8.) contains about four per cent. boric acid. It is best made by 
Se 5 putting an excess of the crystals on a filter and pouring the quantity 
= of boiling or very hot water over them slowly until dissolved. Boric 
| acid crystals are very light, the measured quantity being far short of 
tt the required quantity by weight. Hot water dissolves more than cold, 
* the excess being precipitated as crystals when the solution cools. 
2 Stock Salt Solution is kept for the purpése of making normal 
. salt solution quickly and accurately. 
: q Sodium chloride, one and a half ounces (by weight); water, eight ) 
fluidounces. 
- Boil in a closed vessel fifteen minutes. When cold make up with 
i sterile water to eight fluidounces. Strain through sterile cotton into a 
2 sterile bottle and keep tightly corked. 
i Metric formula: salt, sixty grammes; water, two hundred cubic 
quart. 
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1 in 1000 Formaldehyde Solution. 
Formalin, thirty-eight minims; cold sterile water to one quart. 

Metric formula: formalin, 2.5 cubic centimetres; cold sterile water 
to one litre. 

1 in 1000 Formalin Solution. 
Formalin, fifteen minims; cold sterile water to one quart. 

Metric formula: formalin, one cubic centimetre; cold sterile water 
to one litre. 

These solutions must always be prepared with cold water, because 
the gas is given off when heated. 

Crenosol.—aA thick, dark-brown preparation from coal-tar; turns 
bluish-white on the addition of water. It can be used full strength, 
bet must be applied after the preliminary scrubbing with soap and 
water and when the skin is perfectly dry. Rub in well; leave on for 
one and one-half to two minutes; then wash off with cold sterile water. 
There is danger of burning if left on too long or if not thoroughly 
washed off. For hand solutions, douches, etc., one per cent. and two 
per cent. solutions (1 in 100 and 1 in 50) are used. 


Twe Per Cent. Crenosol Solution. 
Crenosol, five fluidrachms; sterile water to one quart. 
Metric formula: crenosol, twenty cubic centimetres; sterile water 
tocne lira 
Lyeol.—-A reddish-brown preparation from coal-tar, used for 
douches and hand solutions in strengths of one per cent. and two per 
cent. 
Two Per Cent. Lysol Solution. 
Lysol, five fluidrachms ; sterile water to one quart. 
one | 
Creolin (kreosol).—A dark-brown, oily product of coal-tar which 
makes a dirty, milky solution with water. It is used in strengths vary- 
ing from one-half per cent. to two per cent. 


Creolin, two and a half fluidrachms; sterile water to one quart. 
Metric formula: creolin, ten cubic centimetres; sterile water to 


One Per Cent. Creolin Solution. 
one litre. 
It should be freshly made. 
Potassium Permanganate is used in solution of royal blee or 
purple color.. It should be freshly made. Fold in a piece of sterile 
23 
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gauze a few crystals and suspend in sterile water of the desired quantity 
and temperature unti] the right color is obtained. 


lodine Solution is made by edding to sterile water of the required 


Tus federation was represented at the mesting of the Executive 
Council of Women at Indianapolis early in February by Mies Helena 
Barnard, of St. Joseph, Mo., a graduate of the Johns 
School for Nurses. It is understood that the meetings 
and interesting, and that the work of nurses was ably 
Barnard, whose summary of the year’s work in nursing follows: 

“The two societies of which the American Federation of Nurses is 


composed present records for the past year of unusual growth and 
of Training-Schools, 


ss temperature sufficient tincture of iodine to make the color of sherry 
Tt All solutions kept on hand constantly must be changed three times 

| >| THE AMERICAN FEDERATION OF NURSES 
$8. the older of our organizations, accepted into membership during the past 
: \ year twenty-three heads of echools or other nursing bodies, and hes « 
| large number of applicants awaiting admission. The society now num- 
P| bers nearly two hundred members, all of whom are superintendents of 
A hospitals or training-echools, thus representing a large institutional, 
| : year was held in Pittsburg, and was one of the most interesting and 
ake enthusiastic gatherings which the society has ever held. (For further 
| details see report of this meeting in the November, 1908, Jounnat or 

Noursine. ) 
| “The other society of the federation, The Nurses’ Associated 
| : Alumne of the United States and its affiliated societies, controle a mem- 
: bership of about five thousand nurses. The secretary reports thet there 
| are now fifteen societies awaiting admission at the next mesting. This 
| society held its annual mesting in Boston lest June, a mesting which 
| was largely attended. The chief object of this society is the welfare and 
| | advancement of the graduate nurse, the establishment of good relation- 
ships between herself and the public, and the securing of legiciation 
3 means of distinguishing the trained from the untrained nurse. 

4 “ Both of these societies have united during the past year in strong 
g efforts in this direction, with the result that State associations of graduate 


various directions to meet the needs of the day. The visiting of 

nurses in the homes and quarters of the poor, known as district and 
visiting nursing, is done by a rapidly gfowing body whose usefulness to 
the community it ie difficult to overestimate. We feel that in no other 
way can the health of the people in their homes be better preserved, nor 
can the prevention of disease in all classes be more curely secured, than 
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7 nurses have been formed in thirteen different Statee—New York, Massa- 
| chusetts, Illinois, Michigan, New Jersey, North Carolina, Pennsylvania, 
Virginia, Indians, Iowa, Maryland, Ohio, and the District of Columbia. 

“ The constitution of each of these societies states plainly that one of 
its first objects is the securing of legal enactments regulating professional 
nursing, in addition to the advancement of all interests which pertain to 
the betterment of the nursing profession. Legislation has been secured 
in the four following Statee—New York, New Jersey, Virginia, and 
North Carolina, the latter being the first to achieve this distinction. 

: Bille have been prepared in Pennsylvania, Illinois, District of Columbia, 
Maryland, and other States to be presented during the coming sessions of 

: the State Legislatures. 

| “The work of nurses, therefore, during the past year has been 

: largely centred in this direction. The rapid growth all over the country 
of training-echools established frequently in connection with hospitals | 
totally inadequate, by reason of size, service, and means, to furnish 
proper training and experience to their pupils, and more recently the 
growth of correspondence schools, have made clear that, for the safety 
of the community, a system of examinations and registration must be 
secured with as little delay as possible. The most important achievement, 
then, thie year, or, indeed, of many years, is the securing of such legis- 
lation as will enable the nurse who has passed a stipulated examination 
and received a systematic training in definite subjects under approved 
conditions to place the title ‘Registered Nurse’ after her name. The 
publie is thus at once enabled to discriminate between the qualified and 
the unqualified. 

“In conformity with the ever-growing spirit of philanthropy which 
is contributing in every direction to the number of those working for 
social betterment, the work of nursing hes also stretched itself out in 
by imereased attention to the achievements and possibilities of the visit- 
ing nurse. As a result of private charities, societies for the furtherance : 
of thie work are established in between sixty to seventy cities and towns 
im the country. Such workers should be found in every town, and their 
numbers should be greatly increased. A notable recent development of 
their work hes been the extension of the visiting nurse to public schools. 
Beginning in New York a little over a year ago, when one nurse was 
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‘supplied by the Nurses’ Settlement to visit the public schools of that 
city for one month, the work has now grown until thirty-five nurses are 
employed in the public schools in an effort to watch over the health 
of the children, care for minor ailments which arise, and be vigilant in 
noting and reporting such symptoms as, if neglected, might prove the 


for the work of teaclting in various branches which awaits them in most 


hospital positions. The establishment in several hospitals of a prepare- 
tory courte of instruction covering severe) months hes been en important 


ft A source of the epidemics which have been so commonly traced to schools. : 
Ba: The work is of great importance and bids fair to extend in many direc- 
tf tions. Lately a request has been made in Philadelphia for twenty nurses : 
5 for the public schools of that city to work in the interest of the health 
of the children. 
bap “Of more recent date has been the work of visiting nurses in con- 
a nection with the world’s warfare against consumption. Nurses are | 
| engaged in this special work either as individuals or in connection with 
| Fa Boards of Health, Associated Charities, or special appointed commis- 
+ sions for the prevention of tuberculosis. Their work is the very effective 
% work of house-to-house visitation and instruction. They also work in : 
a connection with large city dispensaries, and are thus enabled to follow 
4 the patients suffering with tuberculosis to their own homes, to provide 
o nourishing food, fresh sir, suitable clothing, and to instruct the patient 
a eo that he may cease to be injurious, through his habits, to those about 
oe him, and to watch over and guard the family, as far as possible, from 
| re infection. Nurses in most of our large cities are now actively and 
a and hope into hundreds of households where there are consumptive 
a patients. No effort of the day is worthier of support than this, which 
| carries the work of prevention straight to the sources from whence the 
., evil flows. The work of district nursing—that is, the care of the sick 
a poor in their homes—throughout the country is growing and opening 
: out in an important and suggestive way, but this special effort we 
| comment on as being one as urgently needed. 
| | “The especial work of importance in the education of the nurse 
. has been forwarded in many ways through the Society of Superinten- 
dents of Training-Schools. The Department of Hospital Economics at 
Teachers College, Columbia University, New York, established through 
| the efforts of the superintendents some years ago, has, in spite of lack of 
a endowment, continued to grow, until] this year the class is almost double 
| | that of any previous year. 


here that its establishment in hospitals has been the means of developing 

@ preparatory course for nurees at the Drexel Institute, Philadelphia, 

at the Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, and Simmons College, Boston. J 
“The continued success of American JOURNAL OF NURSING 


and training are utterly inadequate, and to permit those who have been 
rejected for cause by various institutions of good standing to assume 
@ uniform and work unhindered in any part of the country, are 

in the legislation which is now taking place a check which must in- 
evitably prevent further growth in those directions. In some States 
our bills are being entitled ‘An Act to Amend the Public Health,’ and 
as such we think they must undoubtedly be considered.” 
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; advance in the education of nurses. The custom for many years has 
; been to bring in probationers and place them at once in the hospital 
wards among sick patients. This system, of equal disadvantage to 
: patient and student, has already existed far too long in training-schools, 
and some echeme of preparatory training is destined, sooner or later, 
to become universal in all well-equipped schools. Such a system is being 
carried out now at the Johns Hopkins Hospital School for Nurses, 
Baltimore, at New York schools, in Chicago, Detroit, Buffalo, and To- 
ronto. Its great value cannot be questioned. It is of interest to note 
is one of the achievements of which nurses are most justly proud. It is 
owned by s stock company of nurses and edited and managed by nurses. 
: Its subscription list is increasing slowly and steadily, and the publishers 
feel that it is a substantial piece of work upon which nurses should be 
congratulated. 
“Within the last year some appreciation of the work of army 
- purses has been made evident by the request from the Surgeon-General 
of the Navy that trained nurses should be supplied to the navy on the 
same basis as the army nursing corps. 
“The members of the American Federation wish to place very 
strongly before the societies with which they are affiliated in the National 
Council the duty of that body in all its roots, branches, and leaves to 
support everywhere the nurse in her effort to secure legislation. The 
federation cannot dwell too strongly upon the great injuries to the 
public and to good nurses by the tender sentimentalism and foolish pride 
and ignorance which allows even good men and women sometimes to 
lend themselves to schemes which from every standpoint of right and 
justice are most unworthy. 
“ Measures which would tend to place ‘in our midst the product 
of the correspondence schools for nurses and of the school attached to 
some smal] special hospital or private sanitarium where the opportunities 


BOOK REVIEWS 
Osststaics vos Nuness. By Joseph B. Delco, M.D., | 
RT Merey, Wesley, Provident, Cook County, and Chicago : 
lecturer im the Nurses’ Training-Schools of same. 
Tar Saunders & Co., publishers, New York, Philadelphia, | 
: ony to raise the standard in teaching and practice the Chicago 
recognised, and their enticfaction in welcoming the 
% will be shared by every training-echeol and every gr 
aa the value of a curriculum approaching im some degree to 
ant Until lately this particular branch of marsing has not 
qi with that of surgery, fever nursing, ete., and although the 
PE sympathetic in ite teaching than this one. A text-book 
a} mecessarily include many illustrations which may be 
ae some of that reverence for the subject which the author 
every page of his beck. Im the preface Dr. Delco states 
| + the nurse's point of view, that it has nothing of that 
makes for the temptation to skip and get along to the 
noticeable in books for nurses. The subject is divided into 
division the nurse fe advieed to bear ia mind—the fret, 
ology of the reproductive cycle; second, management of 
Ba the pucrperium; third, pathology of pregnancy, labor, 
BE | proportions are seldom given in figures, or fractions of 
bewildering to nine cut of ten student nurses and distract 
are stated by comparisone—the ovary “ 
of “ the size of a crowguill,” ote.; the 
| terme which are certain to settle Grmiy ia 
| memory. Chapter II. of Part 1. is particularly 
| It really turns into the mest captivating, 
i Function of Reproduction” ic the title of 
im i¢ what was under past teaching such 
diagram in colored inke—artery blue and 
Tt to the infants’ layette, nursery 
‘ gives place to higher authority, thereby greatly enhancing 
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Book Reviews 
; wiedem. Miso Katherine DeWitt, of the Illinois ing-Se 
; plies Chapter VI. of Part I, and in the Appendix Mre. E. E. 
; echeol, gives a valuable paper on “ Dietary.” Not the least 
j the beck fe the Appendix, comprising instructions for iti 
cal practice; comparison of home and hospital sursing; , 
in pursing ethics; methods of sterilization, preparing of 
solutions, ete., with a word of warning relative to specific 
paper on dietary, some valuable receipts, and word on 
nasal feeding, and feeding through the skin. 
. The brief instructions to the visiting obstetrical nurse 
comparison with those contained in Mrs. Dacre-Craven's 
Nuress,” , im 1800, where in obstetrical nursing her 
ful in care of newborn 
leeches internally; (¢) 
to do their part in 
popular specialties. She 
the gospel of good obstetrics. 
she will instil in the public 
and will engender a respect for 
higher standards of practice, 
medical and nursing talent 
ll redound to the benefit of the 
lastly and mostly of the 
to see the frightful alit: 
sccking relief from the i 
bor.” He begs that more au 
he sees the reasons for ite u 
attractive and less wearing 
for hourly surses, which 
yet as surely in the West as 
he nurse is particularly in 
some years back. Then, 6 
syringe, often the parting gift of her house doctor 
ways out into the world; to these she added 
and then her outfit was complete. Now the well- 
Meer, her Kelly-pad, as well as « long list of less 
and we are Gnished. Twenty-five pages of con- 
is not limited to its connection with the 
tremendous resource and a most convenient 
Booms tux Ean.—The Medical Press 
the length of a cigarette and of the proper 
. The end of the tube is dipped in paraffin 
1 it comes im contact with the foreign body, 
his mouth to the free end, aspirates forcibly, 
his head. Except in cases of angular bodies of 
woually attended by success, the body coming 
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TR. Batsam ov Pesu 1x Comrounp Faactunss.—The 
phie Medical Journal cays: “In Presse médicale for 
re states that Van Stockum, of Rotterdam, treats compound : 
Sa oo surface of the wound, and then covering the latter thickly 
‘2 getting it well into the irregularities of surface. If the 
ss filled by means of a syringe. The fracture is then ¢ 
en fe dressing is made of gause saturated in baleam and 
Ba three days, which subsequently disappears. At the | 
heathily with no sign of inflammation. No amount of 
q Van Stockum calle his results ‘marvellous.’ It ic not : 
baleam, containing cinmamic acid, causes protective 
occurrence of fever certainly shows preliminary sepsis. 
Potatoes 1x Diaseres.—Sir J. Swayer says in the 
Bak. that giving potatoes to diabetic patients is one of the grea 
| 4 of our times. While they are permissible cooked in the 
& a from properly cooked potatess should be used instead of 
4 for the bread of diabetics. 
Catour Sreamization.—The New York end Phi 
in @ aynopsis of an article from the Contrelblett far 
' kindeohn describes a modification of Block’s method 
) that the catgut dose mot become brittle after being 
He places the commercial catgut upon glace rolls in 
| tincture of iodine and fifteen parte of spiritus vini (50°) 
solution for one week in a dark place. It ie then 
does not tear or break, and is not brittle, yet it 
| perfect condition for at least one year.” 
temporary, easys: “Wohl recommends alechol mest 
inflammatory processes. It ie analgesic, ot 
* case, the strength used varies from seventy to 
a) to begin at or near the upper limit, while 
4 
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are greatly decreased. The d 
and applying it to the part a 
then covering with some wat 
twelve to twenty-four hours.” 
Erusces of Eatixo. 
wiow’s experiments 
i tides of secretion of 
food, by the taste of 
te-juice) being 
strong digestive 
| by the direct 
former ie 
consideration, it 
: stomach undigested. 
things may stay for 
irritating the 
| ie to be 
ing discs 
: of daily life, and, on 
may be tickled 
Tuns.—The Medical 
Medical Journal 
re of the newly bc 
at different times < 
power of . 
The regulation of 
infant is i 
regulation of the 
and caly withia 
external 
y prematere infants 
of their 
to premature | 
of heat. The 
F. to 100° F.; 
urine, and do not 
| marked 
men. There is no 
ie injurious; it cseme t 
heat-exhaustion are due 
brought about in most 
im hot surroundings 
control of temperature 
practically the came 
A man can 
| from alterations in 


+4 J 
te about 39° F., f | 
a2 has been fol | 
wy and abroad, 
if it is also 
Ba incanity in 
ie other hand, 
a certain sumber 
etomach and 
i lect of the tem 
F avoided and the patient 
4 multiply in a dirty 
BialL.—Many persons have a 
Medical end Surgical Journal, 
prevent premature burial which it is proposed to 
Massachusetts, says: “It is an occurrence which is 
being struck by lightning. In several cities of sout 
have existed for many years (since 182) in Munich a 
im Weimar) where the bodies of desensed persons are 
days. The writer visited two of the cometeries in 
| 4 side the city across the river Isar, and learned that 
; ti of thousands of corpess that have been brought to them during these many years, 
q not one has ever shown signe of life.” 


i 


Henxpanson & Co. have been awarded the contract for the erection of a con- 


of prominent men of Webster, has started a move for a public hospital by officially 
valescents’ pavilion at the State Hospital for the Insane at Harrisburg, Pa.. to 


presenting to the town, in trust, twenty-five dollars as a nucieus. 
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§ present hospital building will be converted into a nurses’ home. 
 . Nuness having taken the post-graduate course offered by the Boston Float- 
4 ‘ ing Hospital for Infasite will regret that a mew beat is not forthcoming for 
e | ! the work of next summer. Those unacquainted with the unique features of this | 
> course of ten weeks may be interested in the announcement in this issue, also 
ie in the article by Dr. Robert W. Hastings which appeared in the April (1903) 
. Tus Frankford Hospital of Philadelphia, Pa., ie to have a home built for the 
nurecs. Extensive alterations will aleo be made to the present hospital building. 
| ia Tue Presbyterian Hospital of Atianta, Ga., is contemplating quarters for the : 
: SOME WAYS IN WHICH HOSPITALS ARE BEING AIDED 
| a Daxict. B. Wesson, the millionaire revolver manufacturer, has given one : 
‘ef Mass. A tablet will be placed in the hospital stating that it was erected in 
‘P= Tus managers of the Imperial Bank of Brandon, Manitoba, have under. 
7 a taken to furnish one of the wards in the new addition of the Brandon Hospital. 
TRAINING-SCHOOL NOTES 
F Tus graduating exercises of the Class of 1904 of the 
| J held on March 2) im the hospital. The 
the diplomas and badges were 
) 4 of Minto. The address to the 
some good advice for those who 
) | along the line of private nursing Dr. 
i , im thanking her Excellency for her 
cccasion, epoke of the benefits derived 
| Her Excellency replied in her 
each member of the clase every euccess as 
. The work her Excellency has 
| during her stay in Canada will 
work of hespitale and trained nurses. 
; of the hospital, were present, and also 
4j to the reception held at the close of the 
| Bi 


their 


Annie MeNicholl, Margaret Purdy, Frances 


LeMay, Lena Campbell, Katharine Davidson, Lillian Hart, Jean 


already completed 


i 


+ 


4 


3 


Graham, Miss 


Tus Kingston General Hospital, Canada, has just completed a very attrac- 
tive building for the nurses, which was dedicated April 6. The Nursece’ Alumnae 


Association contributed two thousand dollars towards the fund for this building. 
Graduating exercises were held at the time of the dedication, the following young 
ladies receiving diplomas: Miss Carrie Edmison, Peterborough; Miss Florence 
Bouck, Morrisburg; Mies Jennie Birmingham, Gananoque; Mise Etta Mont- 
gomery, PeterGorough; Miss Lisabell Howell, Millbrook; Miss Minnie Pixley 


Kingston; Miss Grace Nourse, Sherbrooke, Que.; Mies Edythe Davidson, Roches- 


ter, N. ¥.; Miss Bertha Houston, Belleville; Miss Belle Morrison, Toronto; Miss 


Birdie Smith, Hamilton; Mise Beatrice Armstrong, Trenton. Of these Miss Arm- 


Bs 
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ture the nurses will have maternity to 
te have been made for a course 

Hospital, and some of the next grad 

: Frances Macmillan, Bessie Fairservice. 
tises of the Training-School of the 
were held Friday, March 235, 
GE building. The main feature 
: a talk on “Radium” by Dr. Robert / 
HE audience by his presentation of t 
Ti Hl address the graduates were | 
: Ml the Board of Trustees, Mr. Philip I 
: | chairman of the Training-School Cc 
: after the exercises which was largely a 
| | older graduates of the school. The a 
A. 
| C. Einersen. 
strong, Mies Smith, and Miss Morrison were unable to be present in person. 
Tus Colorado Training-School for Nurses in connection with the City and 
Denver awarded diplomas to seventeen nurses at its seven- 
on Thursday evening, February 25, 1904. Dr. 
exercises were held in the new surgical ward, which was 
with palms, flowers, and the national colors. Addresses 
Dr. J. N. Hall, and Dr. Van Zant. The diplomas 

Wright, and a reception and dance followed. 

April 15, Mies Flaws, Miss Montgomery, and the nurses 
of Hospital were “ at home” in the new “ Nurses’ Residence” to the 
members of the medical and surgical staff and their wives and other friends. 
ene of the doctors, who had not succeeded in finding Kate any other way. 

Muss Cuamorms M. Punav, graduate of the Maseachusetts General Hos- 
pital, Class of 1902, has resigned her position as superintendent of the Clinton 
(Mass.) Hespital. She was succesded on April 1 by Mies Martha P. Parker, 
Massachusetts General Hospital, Clase of 1890, who was formerly superintendent 
Mies Perry has been appointed superintendent 

the Paxton Hospital, Utica, N. Y. 


Hospital 
in 
il 
nursing 
Ontario. 
for 


nection with the Deaf and Dumb Institute, Belleville, 

Mise Cuantorts M. matron of the 
has resigned, and ie succseded by Mies Martha P. Parker, 
of the Salem Hospital. 


end has occupied 


the 
quoting from 


ated, and sent forth inte the field of action to live their lives and do their work. 


THI 


I 


naacenaeaiene “ During that time,” 


In 1896 the Aluman Association was organised and now has more than a hundred 
active members, with a registry and Alumam Home, opened May 1, 1903, of which 
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Mas. Mansanst Wisun, graduate of the Bishop 
Nurses, has been appointed assistant matron at the House of 
Mass. Miss E. C. Andrews, who has been doing charity 
i Manchester, Conn., for the past eight years, has been 
assistant. 
; were awarded to the following: Mieses Dora Tatum, 
‘i! Bosley, Nellie Schwarts, Lora Geult, Lillian Smith, Edith 
p | Perrill, Josephine Gerin, and Mrs. Davenport. 
Tus preparatory course of the Toronto General is : 
ye ingly promising. Nine students expect to 
y entering for the second term, which commences 
| Mise Sraatron, formerly head nurse of the 
Kingeton Hospital, has resigned to take charge of department in con- 
Clinton, Mass., 
yeare matron 
| | was given at the St. George Hotel on 
Long Island College Hospital 
Wutlife, who has resigned the position of 
. a of all who have come under her loving and 
4 and of the origin of the hospital iteclf. The 
; , 1683, with Mies Irene Sutliffe as 
: two years, was called to take charge of the New York 
| | in@uence of cur lives and work withia its walls.” 
Mies of the Alumam Association, then presented Mics 
conesaled in golden egg. Whereupon Mics Sut- 
| 3 by curprice, with a few heartfelt and loving words 
of how much she would always think of her nurses in her new 
fe es would be ever welcome, and in which there would be many 
Long Island nuress. 
t 1, 1904, Mra. Isabella B. Close entered upon the duties as head 
4k nurse at the Womdn’s Hospital, Philadelphia. Mrs. Close graduated from this 


L. Culver Union Hospital, at Crawfordsville, Ind., to succeed Miss Edna 
resigned on account of ill-health. Miss Humphry will visit 


D. C., New York City, ana Seattle, Wash., at which place she will 


Class of 1896, Farrand Training-School, Harper Hos- 
Detroit, has resigned her position of head nurse at the Children’s Free 
Detroit, and is succeeded by Mise Kate Douglas, also a graduate of 
Farrand Training-School, Clase of 1903. 


night superintendent of Delaware Hospital, Wilmington, Del., has been appointed 


Can any of our readers tell the whereabouts of Mrs. Anne Rose, a Russian 
woman, trained in a New York hospital about fourteen years ago? For six 
years her mother in Russia has not heard from her. 

Mise 


Mise M. I. Mowtoomeny spent a few days in Toronto in April, and was 
delegate at a mace meeting of the nurses called to organise a provincial society. 


Mise Exzzx La Morte, Johns Hopkins, 1902, has gone to Italy to begin 
private nursing, and is already at work. 
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hospital in 1996 and took the post-graduate course the following year. Very soon 
after thie che accepted the position as head nurse of the maternity ward in the 
University of Pennsylvania Hospital, spending three years there in the maternity 
end curgical wards. The past year she has been travelling abroad for rest and 
recreation. 

Miss Cons V. Niven, of Indianapolis, has been appointed superintendent of 
Washington, 
Mise Hasazmt J. ALLYN, of the Massachusetts General Hospital, has resigned 
| her position as visiting nurse of the Greenpoint Settlement of Brooklyn, N. Y., 
| and accepted that of matron and supervising nurse of the St. Albans Hospital, 
St. Albans, Vt. | 
Mas. H. W. Rawpatz, Clase of 1896, Farrand Training-School, Harper Hos- 
: pital, Detroit, has resigned as principal of the Homeopathic Hospital, Cleve- 
land, O., and accepted the position of superintendent of the Emergency Hospital, 
' Miss Mar Montoomeny, Class of 1902 of Kingston Hospital, Ont., and 
assistant superintendent at the Kingston Hospital. 
Hospital, Galt, Ont. Miss McKenzie is a graduate of Farrand Training-School, 
Harper Hospital, Detroit. 
Miss Axniz L. Goopoman, a graduate of Farrand Training-School, Harper 
Hospital, Detroit, was appointed supervising nurse in the Presbyterian Hospital, 
Chicago, Ill. 
Mise E. Gaace McLazay (Massachusetts General Hospital) has gone abroad 
and will join Miss Halton for a visit to Paris. They will return together later 
im the year. 
Miss Eorrm Canson, Johns Hopkins, 1902, has resigned her hospital posi- 
tien in New York City and returned to Baltimore to do private nursing. 


lil: 
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=: THE GUILD OF ST. BARNABAS 
BS emanes op 
om April 6. The business mesting 
to every member of the guild ia the hope 
te give to the esuse of the missionary aurea, 
adveented, were nearly all returned. The 
cighty-cix cents. A propesal wee 
of thie fund which hes bees thus 
3 euppert ef the missionary sures te the 
. Brent and whe is ene of cur ! 
q a year, end it 
, Besten Branch hes 
im ence of cudden illness or 
the time of the General Convention is 
vespended te em the part of the 
of Mra. Gprague, ene of the eldest and mest 
and discussion as to the form it chould 
3 General Council of the 
bring i¢ at the time of 
Mics B. Howe's 
as the text for his addres, “ Peace be unto 
. promise of Christ to Hic disciples, and that 
all the world tm this epirit of The 
| must resist the temptation to feel that force lies enly ia unrest 
om the contrary, in calm that power cam mest dlearty be chown, 
| calm of Christ's own life. We chould be inspired by 14, and thus, 
of endeavor, rice to a purer and nobler life aymbeliaed by the 
| peace and trust and in communion with Christ chould we lead 
: social hour after the service was, as usual, mest enjoyable. Mics Constance 
Amory gave a great deal of pleasure by her charming playing and singing. The 
7 meeting was quite a large one, and it broke up about ten o'clock. 
et It has already been recorded in the notes from the Boesten Branch that 
aoe) an invitation was extended for a delegation to visit Providence, and we 


“idl SHE 


THE 


ie more commen and more easy to be heroic on few and 


proves 
great eceasions than it is to be kind and loving as a matter of daily living, while 


it te certainly true that nothing shows a true self-discipline more than contro! of 
eur miner words and actions. How often we are disappointed in reading the lives 


of great men end women to find how petty they were in many things; the hero 
may not have been a good husband nor a fond father, and it disappoints us in our 
hereo-worship that our idol should have feet of clay. Many an ambitious and 
truly noble-couled nurse has been humiliated by realizing that those of her pro- 


patient's affections. If anything may be described as the day—aye, and often 


iz 


The Guild of St. Barnabas 
were assured that those who could accept that invita 
hearty welcome. The meeting was held in St. Stephen's 
the Bestenians had a pleasant drive and a delightful tea 
hespitable lecal secretary. Such an outing does much to 
we cheuld dll cherish for members of the guild, and we 
located more conveniently for visiting. Not that we 
friendly feeling—so one who has been entertained during 
| why the councils are of such 
that “fellow feeling” which “ 
im hard things, while exactly the 
cceasions. During a great 
cheerful and jolly the crowd 
same is equally true of a great 
who have been assassinated, 
in uttering their sympathy and 
as to whether sorrow or 
With thie side of the matter we have 
almost magical effects of the extremes of human 
others. How many hard and scemingly unlovely 
of affiction! how pettiness shrivels 
| of adversity blows! Then, too, we 
like butterflies through the sunshine of 
are of no real good in the world, that 
it, after all, a good deal to be both 
an index of the heart? Amiability 
but when it is translated by 
= The sterling, solid qualities are nearly 
charm are relegated to a lower place in our esteem. Every-day ex- 
why it is at once 
lament that 
perfection but what is perfection but exactness in detail! 
mot mean a machine-like performance of routine duties, but 
things im order to attain the Gniched whole. It ic a little 
lighting word of those who work with us, 
equally little thing to emile when we 
burn to make a sharp retort, but “ He 
that taketh a city.” This is a long way, 
so long, after all, when we think how the 


iit 
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day life are lightened by mesting those who love and wich to help us. A season 


all help at least thus far. We may show cur interest und cordiality in little 
ways, and if many of us contribute cur little mite in hospitality and friendliness 
we need not fear that anything will be lacking in the greatness of cur welcome. 

im June for the support of a nurse in missionary Golds. Music and refreshments 


of greeting and welcoming our friends is a great refreshment, and in this we may 
concluded a very pleasant afterncos. 


q 
| Constiration 1x Invants amp Youne Cunmsaun.—W. J. Trenten hes 
| in Padistrice in which he cays that a want of Guid drunk 
| of the condition, a deficiency of fat and an excesses of proteid 
| the importance of regular feeding and 0 
thin, well-cooked gruel, albumenised water, 
for milk for a time. A teaspoonful of fine 
| into the morning feeding of milk may be 
| fat. Massage he considers a valuable 
| of manas may be given in the 
| grains of phosphate of soda, also in the 
grain to grain of sulphur. If there 
| be used, perhaps a dose of castor-cil. 
freshly at fret and then keep them open with 
| Enemata are of service tr remove masses of 
| not be continued. Suppositories of glyceria 
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OFFICIAL REPORTS OF SOCIETIES 
= Guanes 
MARY THORNTON 
329 Bast Thirty-Gret Stvect, New York City 
(We muss ask to this Goparumens make their 
euttting mentien of regular scutine businem, and cating cach 
members or te the profemice at lasge. The 
to eighty, and mast beep 
ANNUAL CONVENTION OF THE NURSES’ 
OF THE UNITED STATES, TO BE HELD IN PHILADELPHIA, ) 
1904 
Committees of the National Association has the honor to 
the seventh annual convention will be held in Drexel Institute, 
end Chestnut Streets, West Philadelphia, and will be opened 
on Thursday, May 12, when the registration of delegates, the 
badges, and the payment of annual dues (tem cents per capita) 
, checks to be made payable to Tamar E. Healy, treasurer. 
ie privileged to send one delegate with one vote 
members; those having less than fifty may send one dele 
and those having large memberships may send delegates 
by proxy, providing their credentials show them to be 
votes. 
on presentation of 
entitled to attend all 
on professional and 
would impress upon the 
knowledge of the subjects 
of the committee 
) and the necessity for 
glad to register any 
during the morning. With the 
the Drezel students’ hunch-room 
conserved if those delegates who are 
before one o'clock. 
the convention will be 
Reverend Ozi W. Whitaker, 
Drexel Inctitute will be given 
Inetitute, followed by an 


Masry E. Tuouxtos, Secretary. 


to ten, there will be am organ recital at 


of Nursing 
Arrangements 
Friday 
given by 
the Nurses’ 
@ reception will be held at the Manheim Club, 
Hospital managers. 


The committee would remind all nurses that they are most cordially invited 
to attend all general sections of the 1904 session of the Nurses’ Associated 


Alumnae of the United States. 


& 


| A 
will 
‘clock a 

the roof 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

in Albany, April 19, 1904, the president, Mies Annie R 
The usual order of business was proceeded with, and 
officers and of the chairman of each committee were 
made an impressive and forceful address, emphasizing the 
tration and urging the members to make application at once. 
that a badge or pin, in which the letters “ R. N.” should 
be adopted by the association. This was later put to vote 
; 24 committee was appointed to select the design and 1 

| meeting. 

/ The Association of Graduate Nurses of Northern New Y 
Z| Association of the Albany Hospital invited the officers, 
ba vidual members of the association to a luncheon at the New 
aD afternoon session a vote of thanks was given these t 
| entertainment and then the new business of the day was 
e The amendment of the by-laws was found to consume 
| only Article II. and the clause referring to the Board of Examiners could be 


i 
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am increase in subscriptions. 


“A. D. Van Kung, Secretary.” 


Moleaac, President ; 


the association of your school, will also 
before them at an early date. Youre falthtlly, 
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+ | “We make an urgent appeal to you, therefore, to bring this matter before 
your pupils and others under your government, and to take vigorous measures 
A to arouse in them a fresh interest. 
“We have written to the presidents of such associations as we 
. have knowledge of, asking their active coUperation in this matter. If we have 
; REPORT OF THE SPANISH-AMERICAN WAR NURSES 
In the Nunsuwe Jovanat of March there 
posal by the president of the Spanish-American 
of ex-army nurses to cerve in the Japanese war. 
Minister at Washington was officially informed t 
: he at once cabled for instructions regarding t 
bodied im the following letter, received by Dr. 
“W. 
“Mapam: Im reference to your offer of the 
ex-army surees to assist in nursing the sick and 
I have now received a telegram from the Minister 
me that the Red Cross Society of Japan is 
with full appreciation of the high motive which 
In doing eo, however, I am asked to cay the 
| come over to Japan with a few nuress, as you 
| cabled for if the actual necessity should call for 
of the society it ie still uncertain that such an 
| “I have the honor to be, with high 
however, that of the 
received, the caly one so far 
Dr. McGee received 
} with the party, but as 
: by Japan was that all t 
in the field hospital 
attitade of the Ja 
of co famous a surgeon as 
MeGee about her party as 
You may count ca my 
Et the party are 
id the party are borne. 
a Philadelphia, at the request of the Red Cross 
ten—that giving a larger representation from Philadelphia. 
| 
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The Japanese Government agrees to furnish quarters and subsistence while 

in Japan. Though the party goes under the provisions of the Geneva, or 

Red Cross, treaty, it is necessary to serve in and to be neutralised by one of the 
belligerent parties. 

Dr. MeGee has received a rare courtesy from our government in being gives 

@ epecial passport and letter such as are given officers of the United States 


Axtra Newcoys McGas, President. 


The other lectures were by Dr. Bastedo on methods of presenting the subject 
of materia medica to a class of nurses, supplemented by a visit to his laboratory 
at the College of Physicians and Surgeons. Many valuable suggestions were given, 


patients. Dr. Jeliffe believes that nurses 
besides being otherwise well qualified, having a thorough understanding of pey- 


private work. 
The party sailed from Seattle on the Shawmut April 1, and they will be met 
upon their arrival in Yokohama by a representative of the Minister of Foreign 


AGairs, who will give further instructions. 
the aim being to gauge how much of the “ dead wood” of this voluminous subject 


may be cut out, and how to make the subject interesting and at the came time of 


value to the nurse. 


3 
i 


the Associated Aluman 
Cosmarrres op Gruvents. 


duplicate of the above with the excep- 


(Mies Alline’s report ie practically a 
tion of the closing paragraph, which is given 


Several of the class took advantage of the short Easter vacation by visiting 
and other points of interest in and about Boston. All are 
planning and looking forward with pleasure to attending 
meeting at Philadelphia in May. 
verbatim.—Eo. ) 


training-echools 
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Genevieve Russell, graduate of Asbury 
im charge of the 
ac chief nuree, where she 
Returning to Cuba in 1901, Mies Russell served 
superintendent in the Civil Hospital of Havana 
| New York City in August, 1903, she completed a post-graduate course in the 
| General Memorial Hespital of that city. 
Intervals in the nursing history of these nurses were, of course, filled in by 
| 
} 
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g vice-president, Mies K. Dent, graduate New Orleans Sanitarium; second vice 
ct president, Mies L. B. Walech, graduate Charity Hospital, New Orleans; secre 
ee tary, Mies L. M. Bushey, graduate Cleveland Training-School for Nurses; 
treasurer, Mies M. Mackenzie, graduate Hotel Dieu, New Orleans. 
4 Micusean.—<A mesting of the graduate nurses of the State of Michigan will 
May 10, beginning at ninethirty au. The 
| of Willis and Woodward Avenucs. The 
: forming a State association of nurses and to 
§ A large attendance of nurses is desired. 
4 of Detroit, will deliver an address of welcome. 
| +. C A. Kent and Dr. J. H. Carsten on “ State 
The Board of 
| for the examination of 
| N. C., at 
| cond their names to the 
be secured for these who 
ML. 
first 
| State in New York, 
will be given ia 
| number, pages 62, 53.) 
, Noarm Casouswa.—The second annual mesting of the North Carolina State 
Nurses’ Association will be held in Raleigh, N. C., May 26, 27. The exercises 
| will be held in the Olivia Raney Library Building. 
| REGULAR MEETINGS 
New Youn.—The Association of Graduate Nurses in Manhattan and Bronx 
held a regular mecsting on April 1] at the League for Political Education, the 
| president in the chair. The attendance was larger than 
! lariy pleasing, because many of the nuress who were 
private duty, and so often Gnd it dificult to attend the 
primary reasons for forming thie association was to 
the large number of nurses who are not graduates of New 
| are engaged in private practice in this city, might 
subjects of interest in cur profession and keep in touch 
Recognising the dificulties in the way of the private 
we have tried to arrange the time of cur mestings ia 
hours the nurse on private duty is more apt to be free, and 
14 pleased when advantage ie taken of this opportunity. 
recommended by the Membership Committees. Miss M. L. 
i Bussell were elected delegates to the State Society. 
2 | Office in the State association was voted upon, and the delegates 
4m the seven votes of the association in accordance with this ballet. They 
inetructed as to the views of the association in regard to the 
i! laws im the State association, but were left free to vote as the eceasion required. 


be 
light refreshments 


on 
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Bacog.r™.—The annual meeting of the Long Island College Hospital Alamne 
Association was held on April 12, when there was a good attendance. The officers 
for the coming year were elected as follows: President, Mies Davide; Gret vice 


New Youun.—The Alumnae Association of the New York City Training-School 
held ite regular meeting at the Academy of Medicine, 17 West Forty-third Street, 
on Tuesday, April 12. The meeting was called to order by the president, Mics Sil- 
ver. Then followed the reading of the minutes of the last meeting by the recording 
secretary, Mies Grace Forman. The eseretary, Mre. Clinten Stevencoa, 
was very busy receiving annual duces. A report of trustess’ mesting was read by 
Mies Rosetta Forman, sceretary of that beard. Dr. Charles E. Quimby 
introduced and gave a most interesting lecture on fevers. The routine 


Pr president, Mies Grace Slingerland; second vice-president, Mies Young; recording 
secretary, Mies Sargent; corresponding secretary, Mies Clara Hall (163 Congress 
Street); treasurer, Mies Burdick; directore—Mies Elisabeth Hall, Mies John- 
son, Mies Charlotte Arnold, Mies ida L. Sutlife, Mies Jessie E. Wiley. The 
annual report shows that the first year of the new registry has been most success- 
ful in every way. Congratulations were given to the president, Mies Davide, and 
the committees for their very good work by Mies Sutliffe, who, to the regret of all, 
. was present for the last time as superintendent of the Training-Sehool. Three 
new members were proposed. During the year forty-three new members have been 
edmitted, making a total of one hundred and sixty members. Mics Davide and 
Mies Sargent were chosen as delegates to attend the convention of the Associated 

Alumna to be held in Philadelphia in May. The meeting then adjourned. 
| PuiLapetruis.—The eleventh annual mesting of the Alice Fisher Alumnae of 
E the Philadelphia Hospital was held at the Club-House, 804 Pine Street, on April 
| 4, 1904. Im the absence of the president the Gret vice-president, Mics Malloy. 
| took the chair. A fair attendance made the mesting very interesting, and all 
. present were filled with the spirit of business. It was decided to make application 
; for readmiesion to the Associated Alumnae. The advisability of a directory at the 
Philadelphia Hospital for the benefit of their alumnae was discussed. It was 
| resolved that monthly mestings be held at the Club-House on the frst Monday of 
each month at three P.m. Miss Malloy, the delegate to the mesting of the State 
Nurses’ Association held in Pittsburg in October, and also to the mecting in 
Harrisburg in January, presented an entertaining report. Refreshments were 
served, after which the following officers were elected for the ensuing year: Presi- 
dent, Mies Malloy; Gret vice-president, Mies M. Lewis; second vice-president, 
Miss A. Wrigley; secretary, Miss Anna Rindlaub; treasurer, Mies M. A. Hayes; 

Executive Committee—Mies H. Buckman, Mies E. M. Gainor. 

, ness was then taken up, but, unfortunately, a number of nurses had been obliged 
to leave. After the mesting the nurses adjourned to the banquet hall. The 

refreshments which followed were a donation from Mies M. C. Muldeon. 
Waser Cuzerun, Pa.—The Chester County Nurses’ Association held special 
4. meeting on Friday afterncon, April 8, at three o'clock, in the lecture-reom of the 
Z Chester County Hospital. The meeting was called to order by the president, Mics 
Constance Curtis, of the Phanixville Hospital. The minutes were read by the 
4 secretary, Mies Elisabeth Schelly, of the Chester County Hespital. After the 
§ reading of the minutes the vice-president, Mies Julia King, of the Chester County 
3 Hospital, read the constitution and Code of Ethics, which were approved and 


‘ 


Bouvvrato, N. Y.—The regular meeting of the Nurses’ Alumnae of the Buffalo 
Hospital, Sisters of Charity, met at the hospital om April 13, at three P.m. 
After the usual items of business were disposed of Miss H. Greaves, the secretary, 
read a very interesting paper, “ A Nuree’s Experience during the Typhoid Fever 


Epidemic in Butler, Pa.” The Board of Directors and committess were appointed. 


After the meeting adjourned refreshments were served and the association was 
entertained by the Senior Class of 1904, and a very pleasant hour was spent 


if 
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very interesting mesting of the N 
a | York Post-Graduate Hospital was held at the 
a3 on April &. The following delegates 
7 : To the State mesting in Albany, 
; to the National mecting in 
7 benefit of the fund for sick nurses. The proceeds from 
dues, ete., gives the fund a start of considerably over two 
O.—The Graduate Nurses’ Association 
i 29, the president in the chair. Mics F. 
held in Cincinnati in 
ursing in Operations in 
thanks was given to Dr. 
adjourned to the in April. 
Coto.—The Graduate Nurses’ Association held 
| showed a membership of seventy-four. After the 
| were read, the following officers were 
Mise L. G. Welsh; vice-president, 
T. E. Taylor addressed the meeting. The 
is being considered. 
PuILapetruis.—The regular mesting of the Aluman of 
at 1287 Arch Strest, April 13, 1904. There was 
received from several regretting their 
was called to order by the president at four P.x. 
business discussed. After adjournment these 
Haeasem by an afterncon tes. An invitation was 
to hold the June mesting at the Woman's Hospital. 
Aluman of the Pennsylvania Hospital held its stated 
P Nurses’ Home on March 17. The principal tople discussed was 
} The members of the aluman leok 
if many old friends and making many new ones, and feel 
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be given am impetus by the discussions of the 
jon of the Bostom and Massachusetts Gen- 
Nurses gave a dinner to the Clase of 1904 
which was held at the Copley Square Hotel 
were present, and all agreed that the social 
ing of the Farrand Training-School Alumne, 
officers were elected: President, Emily A. Me- 
Smith; second vice-president, Melissa Col- 
ey; secretary, Lulu E. Durkee. 

of a quorum the Philadelphia County Nurses’ 
: , April 13, 1904. 

MARRIED 
D. C., Mise Alice Witman, of Washingtos, to 
Witman is a graduate of the Johns Hopkins 
since graduation has been head nurse of the 
private ward in the hospital. Dr. Taylor was 
a short period, but for several years has been 
17, 1904, Alice A. Williams, graduate of the 
Women and for a number of years superinten- 
profession highly 


ursing 
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“ Resolved, That we sincerely sympathize with her family in their bereave- 
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ment. 
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“ Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be sent to her family and to 


Tus Amenicax Nugsixe. 


4 
New York City, Miss 
uate of the Maryland 
and dutiful nurse and 
by her bright and gen 
re adopted by the 
, from our circle a 
of the Maryland 
extend our heartfelt 
these resolutions be 
they be recorded « 
borne with her t 
peacefully away on 
aged twenty-seven 
Chicago, Ill., of the C 
practice until her ill 
her friends among 
fed by her brother, 
House of Mercy F ; 
1904, Mies Ellen 
of the Class of 1806 
img to the House 
was sick and died 
and worked on 
| of less than three weeks. 
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i > like destiny. At the very moment 

be ready for her, and she took it and 

the y trained 

of the kind to 

their 

ever from the 

. This school is par 

of whom are in 

i most extensive and 

standards are 
is now, as a 
! methods of 
has assisted her h 
control” experiments. 
ly professional, and 
im his ecientifie work. 
teachers, for 
has also made extensive studies of the conditions of the 
md has written articles on the same, from which we hope 
which will show her opinions. 
of the children of the poorest classes aleo appeals strongly 

Professor Celli has written a pamphlet describing the 

peasants of the Campagna. 

light om the difficulties of the work befere the Collis to 

ive Italians of the older régime they are locked upon as 

; only to be spoken of with bated breath. 

4 of Mies Baxter's graduates, and a most charming young 
and of a Grm and courageous aature, has be 
eis 3 in Rome in one of the large general hospitals, where 
rt to train a class of her own pupils in these wards; but 
ia ities for teaching, without power to regulate work, without 
tt responsibility for the sick, and being there only, as it were, on cufferance, I 
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VISITS TO ITALIAN HOSPITALS 


(Continued from page 567) 


ANOTHER most charming Italian hospital is the Ospedale degli Innocenti, in 


beds were spotless all through, and we inspected them down to the 


Foreign Department 
must say the effort seemed to me quite hopeless. NEE 
have been the only way, it now scems impossible to make any further advance 
while co restricted. It is a clear case of new wine in old bottles. Until the 
surees can have wards to themselves as Mies Baxter has, they wil 
to give the object-lesson or make the impression which could 
eharp contrast. 

It will be seen, however, that the beginnings of a new 
made in Italy, and one must wish it all success. The Italian 
lovable and the Italian heart so warm that these young women 
nurses when education is added to their other gifts. 

LETTERS 

Florence. It in really a home for foundlings, managed on a scientific basis and 
with provision for sick and premature babes. 

As some of the Italian hospitals are open to much criticism, | shall describe 
some of the good ones first, and the hospitals of Florence seem to be very well 
kept and managed, both from the medical and general standpoint. 

The Foundlings Hospital is managed by Sisters of Charity, and the babes 
have foster-mothers, except, of course, such as are ordered artificial feeding by 
the physicians. 

it would be hard to find a place of the kind more immaculately and beauti- 
fully kept, or babes more exquisitely cleanly and sweet from the skin out. Their 
mattress. 

The wards are very attractive, the beds being oval baskets like those of the 
Infirmary in New York, but supported on an iron upright and small frame 
instead of brackets. All clean diapers were kept in a hot-air closet in the 

room was a big, square table, and in the 
with faucet, worked by pedals underneath, 
which flowed, when needed, a stream of 
was padded and covered with rubber 
the centre, where the stream drained of 
jar of pledgets of cotton for the eyes. It 
detail as I had ever seen. I think too I ha 
gemerous amount of cubic airepace per bed than was allowed 
this hospital were of dark-red, square, brick tiles, filled in 
be quite smooth. The buildings are rather old, but charming 
the Lucca della Robbia plaques on the front, and with the 
@ mystery to me just how thie institution was, apparently, 
eo faultlessly kept. If the foster-mothers and servant-nurses actually do the 
work under the supervision of the sisters, then they both deserve compliments. 
It appeared too as if the physicians must be very exact in their requirements, 
and as if a good deal of the credit must be due to them for the details. 
* There, ef courses, are all the details of asepsie in the care of eyes, and the 
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x very minute and thorough methods practised for avoiding specific infections. 
. a An admirable modern hospital in Florence is the 
dren. It is built om the single pavilion plan, the pavilions 
- by a broad, glase-walled corridor. The service includes all 
j tious pavilions standing in a group by themesives on the 
of a asepeis. 
+ me. They use a large, double iron 
The cotton layers go in this and 
| is baked to a light brown color. There 
= rooms for microscopy, 
great deal with excellent 
| one side and come out clean and 
Turton’s kindness I caw this hospital 
. = side of this hospital was also very 
clean and shining, with all manner of quaint devices in 
me even having embroidered initials worked by the nuns, 
of the children were having their lunch I noticed a dict 
highly commendable—namely, broth with a fresh raw egg 
* im getting to the Obstetrical Hospital, which is said to be 
9 of Medieval nursing history. The old hospital mentioned 
in Romola used to go to visit her patients, is otill standing, 
into the Accademia di Belle Arti. 
is a quaint representation of the 
' setting a broken leg, and on one of 
14 im the came building in the 
fresco is now covered by a painting 
old frescess, the Italian hospitals 
patients a bed each, being superior in 
| with three or four patients in one 
( Medici—physician), and no one can 
with the Medici coat-of-arms with its six huge pills oa 
'e spot is the Bigallo, on the Cathedral Square, a beautiful, 
_ babies used to be laid. Next to it is a building 
fy religious order whose work it was to take the foundlings left is 
| im black with a black mack over the face. Im Rome they 
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CHANGES IN THE ARMY NURSE CORPS 


assignment. 
Craig, Mary E., transferred from the General Hospital, Presidio, San Fran- 
eleco, to duty in the Philippines. Sailed on Buford March 10. 


Masen, Edith A., recently arrived in the Philippines, assigned to permanent 
duty at the First Reserve Hospital, Manila. 
patient 


Meuser, Gretta B., « at Iloilo in November, ordered back to First 
Reserve Hospital in December for further observation and treatment. 
Moore, Nellie, recently arrived at the First Reserve Hospital, Manila; await- 
assignment. 


Perkin, Willessie M.. formerly on duty at the General Hospital, Fort Bayard. 
M., discharged. 
655 


CHANGES IN THE ARMY NURSE CORPS RECORDED IN THE 

SURGEON-GENERAL'S OFFICE FOR THE MONTH ENDING 

APRIL 18, 1904. 

Aamiergap, Amaxva J., formerly om duty as dietist at the Hospital Corps 
School of Instruction, Fort McDowell, Angel Island, Cal., discharged. 

Beidler, Cora A., graduate of the Reading Hospital, Reading, Pa., appointed 
and assigned to duty at the General Hospital, Presidio, San Francisco. 

Campia, Mary L., reappointed and assigned to duty at the General Hospital. 
Presidio, San Francisco. 

Chamberlin, Anna B., recently reported at the First Reserve Hospital, Manila, 

Griggs, Edith Young, transferred from the General Hospital, Presidio, San 
Franciece, to duty in the Philippines. Sailed on Buford March 10. 

Hammett, Annie M., graduate of the Maryland Homeopathic Hospital, Balti- 
more, appointed and assigned to duty at the General Hospital, Presidio, San 
Frenetero. 

Hine, M. Estelle, transferred from the General Hospital, Presidio, San Fran- 
eleco, to duty as dictict at the Hospital Corpse School of Instruction, Fort Me 
Dowell, Cal. 

Heat, Helen Grant, recently reported at the First Reserve Hospital, Manila. 
P. 1., for duty; awaiting assignment. 

Innes, May B., formerly on duty at the General Hospital, Presidio, San Fran- 
eteco, discharged. 

Langeta@, L. Eleanor, graduate of the Rochester City Hospital, appointed 
and assigned to duty at the General Hospital, Presidio, San Francisco. 

Lindley, Laura L., reappointed and assigned to duty at the General Hospital. 
Fort Bayard, N. M. 

MeHugh, Cecilia, reappointed and assigned to duty at the General Hospital, 
Presidio, San Francisco. 

MeNaughton, Bessie B., transferred from the First Reserve Hospital, Manila. 
P. L, to the United States for discharge. Arrived in San Francisco on the 
Thomas March 15. 
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Richmond, Vena E., formerly on duty at the General Hospital, Presidio, San 
St. Cloud, M. Ines, formerly on duty at the General Hospital, Presidio, Sen 
Cora Lucretia, transferred from the First Reserve Hospital, Manila. 
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Seell, 


to the Convalescent Hospital, Corregidor Island, P. I. 
| Storry, Frances B., transferred from the First Reserve Hospital, Manila, to 
the Base Hospital, Ileile, P. I. 
| Swest, Agnes, trancferred from the First Reserve Hospital, Manila, P. 1., to ; 
| Thompson, Ida L., formerly on duty at the General Hospital, Presidio, San 
3 Weber, Eva Dora, recently arrived in the Philippines, assigned to permanent : 
Fe duty at the First Reserve Hospital, Mazile. 
‘2 Wollpert, Julia, transferred from the General Hospital, Presidio, San Fran- 
ri cisco, to duty in the Philippines. Sailed on the Logan April 1. 
To Bapeves.—in response to an inquiry 
of the American Medical Association as to the 
3 Dr. D. A. Kriesel, of Milbank, S. D., recommends 
C of 70° F. or warmer in order to promote more rapid 
* thereby affecting the bugs that may have escaped 
be introduced into all the cracks and creviess by 
: The application should be repented after five or 
S| young bugs hatched from eggs not devitaliced by 
= i must be protected by gloves in order to avoid any 
| has used this for three years and has never ceen it 
ig Dr. J. W. Croskey, Philadelphia, recommenda, 
@ edy for bedbugs, a solution composed of equal partes 
. equa ammonia applied in the came manner as the 
if Casta Asvens oy Sua-Barmine 
| Record, quoting from a French contemporary, cays: 
against the carelessness shown by many patients 
| suffer chills and have no reaction, and perhaps take 
: cold bathing ie contraindicated in many ences, but 
| contraindications. In rheumatiom, gout, herpes, 
ful. Young girle and women often suffer from 
simulates enamia. There may be amenorrhea, or 
| by mervous conditions, dyspepela, neuralgia, ete. 
developed, the venous system is affected, as shown 
i or purple lines on the skin in various situations 
| ecchymoses. The uterus will be found to be 
should be absolutely forbidden.” 
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The American Journal of Nursing 
begun to think of such a thing, and the words “ Registered Nurse” have 


odds few words in explenstion of the over 


This is a controversy that arises periodically in district work. 


wants one, or can she only have one on the order of the physician? 
quoted in “ Foreign Items” from Nursing Notes showing that this same question 


I have 


To the Editor of the Jovanat Nunsine: 
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had 

| | I think it was not supposed, or meant to be supposed, that any suree in 

|. this: Shall district nurses respond to calls from petients, or must they wait to 

pe be sent by a physician? 

RE In other words, has the district patient a right to ask for a nurse if she | 
— always some physicians and some members of Boards of Man- 
| ie i that a district nurse should not go to any 

‘a call of a physician. And this was Dr. Daniels’s contention, 
. 2 But the founders of district nursing and, as I think, all 
ie nurse is for the benefit of the patient. No one would 4 
; that a wealthy and well-to-do patient could not send on her 
nurse. If she wants one, she can have one, even if her 
¢ gest it. Can it be held that the poor tenement-house 
= | right? It is not a question of the nurse working independently, for she 
4 that the patient has medical attention in every instance. - 
+4 Many poor tenement-house dwellers who are greatly comforted and 
= | the nurses would never have a nurse if it were left to the busy dispensary 
t physician to send her. Simply because their cases are mot acute, he eces no 
if special reason why a nurse is needed, and he can keep the nurse busy doing 
- | things which save his time and steps. I do not eay he should not have this 
service, but he should not have it by depriving the poor of their right to send 
a for a nurse. I have known this theory to be carried so far by come physicians 
mi that when, for some impulse or ignorance so common among the sick, they are 
im | dismissed and another called in, they think the nurse should leave the case aleo. 
; These brief points will, I hope, make it clear just what Cheritics meant. 
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then it may be that the matter would be taken up by the American Medical Asso- 


removed a large inoperable scirrhous carcinoma of the heart by this 

almost a specific in carbuncle. Good results have been obtained in 
of lupus, and it is suggested for use in diseases of the air-passages, 
bronchitis, asthma, laryngitis, ete. and possibly to reduce the tem- 
. As we have always known air is a gas in its liquid state, we 
. It is the air we breathe in a liquid form, just as water is steam 


Avomance op VourTine arrun Ernenization.—<At a meeting of the New 
York Academy of Medicine, in a discussion on a surgical operation, Dr. Gallant 
enid that hie own method of avoiding severe vomiting wae by giving minute doses 
of morphine twenty minutes before the etherizaticn. For a person weighing one 
hundred pounds or less he gave one-twelfth of a grain, for one weighing one 
hundred and twenty-five pounds or less one-cighth of a grain, and for one weigh- 
‘img over one hundred and twenty-five pounds one-sixth of a grain. In a few 


ciation, and thus would stand upon the highest and broadest basis. If this i« 
the prerogative of the nurses, then the Association of Nurse Superintendents are 
presumably the highest court of appeal for the establishment of precedent. 
J. Maptsos Tartoa, M.D. 
Pa. 
(Lavrums te the Editor must be accompanied by the name in full and address 
of the writer, otherwice communiestions cannct be recognized. The name 
aced not appear in the Jounnat unless so desired.—Es.) 
j Laquavimp Ain—Dr. A. Campbell White has an interesting article in the 
4 Mediesl Record on the therapeutic uses of liquid air. The natural air is com- 
pressed to the extent of about two thousand pounds to the square inch at a tem- 
perature of 230° below sero. It then pours from the liquefier just as water does 
from a faucet. As it, of course, freezes the tissues when brought in contact with 
them, it ie a local anesthetic. The extent of freesing can be regulated to cause 
no sloughing whatever or any degree desired. There is no pain, and the anzs- 
thesia laste from thirty to forty minutes. It may be used im the evacuation of 
abscesses and pus cavities, to reduce inflammation, as of the knee, by the applica- 
tien of a towel soaked in the liquid quickly and intermittently applied, or by « 
glace bulb Alled with the liquid being rolled over the part, this method being 
particularly applicable in the abortion of acute adenitis, periostitis, and similar 
cases. Any foreign growth on the skin or within reach of operation can be de 
stroyed by liquid air, such as a nevus, or any birthmark or a fibroid tumor. The 
came applies to almost anything, from an acne pustule to hemorrhoids. Dr. 
aged te drink very freely of bot water, even if thie were vomited; it acted 
beneGelally by washing out the stomach and thus leading to a cessation of the 
vemiting. 


Hlth 


“ It takes come courage and 


at the door te inquire bow he felt. 


EDITOR'S MISCELLANY 
if Tus Hremsxs Precuosia.—Dr. W. Gi 
“ The Treatment of Lobar Pacumeonia” with the 
“ BYGIEEE. 
fa “The general hygienic treatment of 
it As for dict, with high fever and tongue dried 
it coated, milk constitutes the best feed, but 
| siderable variety may be allowed, and such art 
7 albumen, beef-juice, orange-juice, kumics, junket, 
' kinds. The care of the mouth should receive as 
as im typhoid fever, for foul tongue promotes 
shove referred to as co injurious, besides 
adding much to the discomfort of the patient. 
hydrogen peroxide and mild antiseptics should 
“ES oF 
Overneal in the treatment of pacumenia 
well-intentioned but ill-edvieed eMerts of his 
tem minutes in the day fer repose. I was 
desperate plight with double pacumenia, whose 
him frequent ctimelating hypodermic 
administering expecterants and stimulants ia 
and supplying oxygen, whose wife was aiding by 
every Sifters minutes (!), and whese anxious 
mach ox 
te 
end intense 
fer 
there 
the 
outweigh 
thas 
ia hie 
is ust oo, 
cheuld 
feed, end ctimelants, as well es all remedial 
fer the wsurce thet there be 
twenty-four heures there cheuld be 
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euch porieds for rest prescribed. An hour's sleep will often do more to save the 
patient's life than all the medication he has received throughout the disease, and 
there are times when it should be remembered that ‘they also serve who only 
stand and wait.’” 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 
one 


PROGRESS OF REGISTRATION 

Tas reports from the diferent States having bille before the Legislature has 
« far been somewhat dicappointing. The Mascachucctts bill has been held over 
until another year. This bill calle for the establichment of a epecial commicsion 
for the registration of and Governor Bates has put himeclf en record as 
being opposed, on general principles, to the establichment of sew 
The nurees’ bill was opposed in the Legislature by the Beard of Medical Examiners 
of the State, end an attempt was made to place the registration of nurses in the 
hands of the Medical Commission. This the nurses of Massachusetts absolutely 
refused to consider, and the bill, for this year, is killed. The leaders in the move 
ment are mot in the least diecouraged, however, as they wil] know ia the future 
what oppesiticn to expect and what support they may rely upon. 

MLL AMENDED. 
We announce with great pleasure that the Legislative Committee of the lowa 


tica. 


Li 
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State Nurses’ Association has very wisely amended the bill. of which criticiems 
& have been made in this department in the last two sumbers, cutting cut the clause 
placing the registration of surere im the hands of the Board of Medical Examiners 
of the State. and substituting provision for a Board of Nurse Examiners. We 
understand, however. although the nurses have been cordially received by 
’ Guential members of the Legislature, the bil] will not go through this year. We 
have mot yet econ the lows amended bill. 
| GTATES LINE. 

The surses of California have organised State amcriation, end heave already 
completed their constitution and by-laws. Levisians and Michigne have taken the 
initiatery steps fer the formation of a State eocisty, as have ales the of 
the Proviace of Ontario in Canada. These newly erganiesd States will be in 
position to take up the cubject of legislation intelligently with the beginning of 
another winter, and legislative werk for the coming year promices to be very 
active. : 

THE MASTLAND GILL 4 Law. 
The Maryland Bill fer the State registration of warem, heving paces’ beth 
houses, has Gually been signed by the Goverucr and is now law. A mosting 
of the State cociety was held em April 15 for the purpose of nominating on Ex- 
emining Beard, which consists of Sve members of the State escisty out of 
twelve submitted to the Governer. The qualiGesticns of these 
are thet they must be members of the State socicty, having bed ust lew thes 
five-years’ experience in the practice of thelr t 
Wishing to be sure of geod, strong Exemining Beard, the name of there 


Editonal Comment 
State the law governing the Regents’ office forbids any examiner to be appointed 


who is engaged in teaching, excluding those best qualified from serving. 


NEW YORK STANDARDS. 


The work of the nurse examine:s of New York State has been of an exceed- 


ingly dificult character during this first season. The work of deciding upon the 
standards of education to be required of training-schools proved to be an exceed- 
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We have hed a number of letters of 


inquiry from secretaries of alumnae 


information in regard to JOURNAL owner- 


make plain in our comment of last month. The 


associations asking for more detailed 


ship, which we evidently failed to 


by the alumnae members in order that 


amount of the fund which must be raised 


the 


@ repeat, for 
of money 
meeting, 
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THE PRICE OF THE JOURNAL 
if to be raised, according to the 
i is ten thousand dollars. The 
iq , raise the ten thousand dollars for the 
at of each alumnae association shall buy 
.o try as possible. In this way the a) 
a direct voice in the Jounna. 
that the Jounnat might pay, 
BE is that all alumnae members shall 
: : | shall be divided among the 
membership, to be used as a 
| estimating the alumna constituency as five thousand 
of two dollars each. This would ssem a 
; situation but for the fact that only a comparatively emall proportion 
alumne members are sufficiently interested in the magazine to subscribe 
and also when we take into consideration that im the beginning, if the 
i alumhe members had been willling to advance two dollars each as @ year’s sub- 
a scription to the magazine, the stock company need never have been formed. The 
la great body of nurses who make up the subscription list of the Jounnal are 
t women outside of the Associated Alumna, and judging by the pact, we fear that 
| if the Associated Alumam ever owns the magazine, the money will be contributed 
by a few alumnae associations and the came emall group of women who have 
: borne the burden of the magazine from the beginning. This plan, based upon 
| mercenary grounds, lacks the professional spirit that should be the motive for 
alumna ownership. 
OUR PITFALIS 
| good reasons have been est before us in every concsivable 
be thought that the argument was entirely encsided and that 
all our troubles would be over, but such is net the ence, 
| in the world will be faulty, and it beheoves us to resegnise 
avoid them if we can. A weak opot in our practice was pointed 
Mies Meleaac’s letter in the constant changing of delegates; 
epot which ic not caly weak, but 
everybody scemed to think of getting 
we hear of solid delegations from 
convention with the avowed purpose of 
Nothing could be worse for us, and if our societies are to be 
of exploiting one school or section or group, it is time we 
' tion and realised ite dangers. 
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Editorial Comment 
Prem several societies complaints are made of women w 
active in any alumnae work getting themselves sent as delega 
better than the “ward boss” employs, while intelligent, hard 
whose voices would be of some value are unrecognised by their 
Teo much cannot be said upon the importance of 
delegates who thoroughly understand why they are sent, 
delegates disregard their instructions and look upon the 
be Glled in with sighteceing instead of attendance at conven 
been suggested that a roll-call for every 
eae But we do not wish delega 
on duty by such methods, and societies would 
kind of women they are choosing and to realize 
@ reputation for their school and its al 
JOURNAL HEAD-QUARTERS 
Tus headquarters of the Jovunat officers during A to be 
at the Colonnade Hotel, on Chestnut Street. This is one of of 
Philadelphia, but is exceedingly comfortable and convenient. Members of all 
committess would do well to make this hotel their head-quarters. | 
CONVENTION SUGGESTIONS 
Ong of the pleasures of being an editor is the feeling that 
places write to us for advice and suggestions in regard to a great 
jecta, and what cur large alumnae meetings demand in the way of 
tien which we have frequently been asked. Our little 
time ef the Buffalo Congress, that members should go provided 
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in sight-seeing or in their hoteles rather than in attending large, formal social 


ail Hi 


functions. 
g It has been our privilege during the winter to have been for a number of 
if weeks the guest of the Provident Hospital and Training-School in Chicago, where 
ai we have had an opportunity of judging by daily association and observation of 
if the work of a hospital organized by colored people and of a nursing service com- 
. | posed exclusively of educated colored women. This hospital is under the super- 
if vision of a white superintendent, Mies L. S. Smart, a graduate of the Boston City 
ie | Hospital, who has held a sumber of hospital positions im different parts of the 
yi country. From the standpoint of order and dignity and technical skill the nursing 
tds hospital would seem to compare more than favorably with hos- 
t- came cise and class in other cities where the nursing service is 
4 women. Perhaps there is no more practical demonstratica of 
| is doing for the colored race than can be seen every day under the 
: colored surgeons performing the same dificult opera- 
same equipment and technique as will be found in the other hos- 
‘2 with equally good results, and colored nurses performing their 
j work of a well-organised and progressive hospital with the same 
: skill as may be found elsewhere; and, strange to eay, the great 
patients these colored women are caring for are white. Two 
Board of Trustees are white men, and there are several white 
medical staff serving on the same basis as the others; but the 
; of this hospital have had to face has come from 
& of the city, who prefer being cared for in hospitals 
by white people. There are number of pleasant 
occupied by a cultivated class of people, and all the 
fF stock-yards are brought here. We understand that 
| the country consider the Provident Training-Schoo!l 
| educational institutions. It is the fret Training” 
. requirements for admicsion are higher, and it opens 
the color line seems to have little infucace. In 
Provident Hospital was established to provide a train- 
j ing-echool for colored nurses, we shall publish a little sketch of this unique 
‘ institution, with photographs, later in the year. 
| CHICAGO'S INTEREST 
in Chicago we were very much pleased with the interest 
question of the Jounnal ownership by the Chicago 
expressed by our receiving invitations te speak on the 
different groupe of nuress. Leck of time and strength 
| advantage of all of these courtesies. As it was, 
. seven of the invitations, where the cordiality of cur 
4 INERTIA OF THE MASSES 
to realise, not caly in Chicago, but in other 
masses of alumnae members know of the origin and 
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Have the nurses noticed that they are enjoying( ?) 


the field of fiction just now? The M 


most successful, but the report reaches us too late for insertion in this number 


668 
: tale of a woman of 
happy ever after in 
. there is a tale of 
that one almost 
Be It is written over 
nurse had any hand 
Johns Hopkins 
j macy each morning 
pharmacist in the 
for the day. They 
making of solutions 
blending ingredients, 
grouping. of such 
par’ 
Tux reports of the annual meeting of the New York State Nurses’ Asso 
/ ciation is found in the Oficial Department. 
. The quarterly meeting of the Pennsylvania Nurses’ State Association, held at 
| Wilkes-Barre, brought out a large number of nurses and was in every way 
| 
IMPORTANT—CHANGE OF ADDRESS 
Artes a winter spent between New York, Boston, and Chicago, the Editor- 
in-Chief has returned to Rochester, N. Y.. where she will be permanently 
located in her own house, 247 Brunswick Street, after May 15. 
| changes of address has made much confusion in the mail, which 
be entirely obviated hereafter. 
The lack of a permanent residence has greatly complicated 
| of the Jovanal from meath to month, and this change will 
ofice a permanency which it has not before had. 
| The Editer requests her many friends and regular 
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